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The Force and 1a Depth of the Gulf Stream. 


Tue various hypotheses about the Gulf 
Stream, and the influence it exerts on the 
climate ot England, Ireland and the South of 
Eatope, have received a rather rude shock at 
the hands of a Mr. Findlay, who recently read 
a paper before the Geographical Society of 
| London ‘On a Prevalent Error Regarding the 
Gulf Stream.” This gentleman laid before the 
Society a sketch-of what was actually known 
by surveys of the dimensions of the Gulf Stream 
at the point of its greatest warmth and velocity, 
namely, betwéen Florida and Cuba, and showed 
that its magnitude and force were insufficient to 
carry it to the shores of Europe, and distribute 
the influence of the tropical heat over so large a 
surface. According to the measurements 
given by the United States Survey, he said, the 
actual sectional area of the Gulf Stream in 
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Florida Sunnis was not more than from five to | Gulf ¢ Stream, that brings the cocoa-nuts and 
eight square miles. It was proved by Com- | tropical waifs and strays to the northern shores. 
mander Craven, in 1855, that the maximum If American savans have anything to pro- 
depth of the sea between Cape Florida and the | | pound against this hypothesis, let them speak, 
Bemini Isles, a distance of forty-five miles, | or ‘*for ever after hold their peace.” Bearing 
was only 300 to 370 fathoms, and the tempera- | more or less on this point, we have a paper, 
ture of the water near the bottom only forty- | by Commodore Chimmo, of the British Navy, 
nine degrees, so that here the warm water | giving the results of his observations in the 
does not extend more than one-third or one- | ‘‘Gannet” in July and August of last year, under 
half the entire depth. The whole bulk of | directions of the British Admiralty. He made 
water above seventy degrees from the Florida soundings and ascertained temperatures in 
narrows would not make a film fifty feet thick | the Atlantic within and beyond the northern 
off Newfoundland. Having reached this point, | | edge of the Gulf Stream to the south of the 
moreover, another phase is arrived at. It here Newfoundland bank, and thence toward the 
encounters the Arctic current coming down the | Azores. The greatest depth found was 2,700 
coast of Labrador, which interlaces its many | fathoms. The area indicated by Maury as of 
belts of cold water with corresponding belts of | unfathomable depth was sounded, and bottom 
the warm Gulf Stream. This cold current cuts | obtained at 1,450 fathoms. Several soundings 
off the further progress of the Gulf Stream | were taken over the part denominated on the 
proper, that is, the sharply defined western strip | charts the Milne or Sainthill Bank, and deep 
of current. The eastern stream, which blends | sea invariably found in the locality. The 
with the general waters of the Atlantic, origin- | temperature of the sea below the current of 
ates in, and is propelled northward by, the | the Gulf Stream (latitude, forty-four degrees 
prevalent southerly winds in the Atlantic ; and | three minutes, longitude, forty-eight degrees 
it is the oceanic drift thus formed, and not the ' seven minutes) was found to be forty-three 
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degrees Fahrenheit, at fifty fathoms, and thirty- 
nine and a half degrees at 1,000 fathoms, the 
surface being sixty-one degrees. Further east 
(longitude, thirty-seven degrees forty-seven 
minutes, latitude, forty-three degrees forty- 
three minutes), where the sea surface was sixty- 
nine degrees, the temperature at 100 fathoms 
was fifty-nine degrees, and at 1,000 fathoms 
forty-three degrees : this latter was about the 
general temperature at the greatest depths. 
Many minute organisms were brought up by 
the sounding-rod from the sea bottom, and the 
conclusion to which Captain Chimmo arrived 
was, that no living creature existed at those 
great depths, all his specimens being dead, 
and in many cases having their cavities filled 
with inorganic particles. 
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Norrce.—-We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posiors. 








NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT. 


Ix consequence of the great demand for the 
picture, in oil colors, of 


“Grant Building his Log House,” 
which we announced as a Supplement to our next 
Number, we have postponed the publication for one 
Week, to insure the fulfillment of all orders. 

The picture will, therefore, accompany No. 706 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, to be is- 
sued March 31st. 

The beautiful Chromograph of “Grant Building his 
Log House” is the third and last of our series of pic- 
tures in oil colors illustrating ‘scenes in the life of 
Ulysses S. Grant. The original painting was exe- 
cuted expressly for Mr. Leslie by the late Emanuel 
Leutze, and is the last completed work from the 
éasel of that celebrated artist. It represents the 
present occupant of the White House at the outset 
of his farmer life, in 1854, leaning against his 
plow and studying a rude plan of the humble home- 
stead which, chiefly by the work of his own hands, 
he constructed on hiS little farm in Missouri. The 
unfinished building, and the wild aspect of the sur- 
rounding country, the hardy farm horses harnessed 
to the plow, together with the rough appearance of 
the young farmer and his fellow-toilers, picture a 
strong contrast to the present high position of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. Upon our last page 
‘we publish a wood engraving of the chromograph, 
which will convey some idea of the original. 

The Newspaper will be furnished with or without 
the Supplement, at the option of the buyer; but 
those wishing the Supplement must so state, as the 
newsdealers will order no more than actually called 
for. Price of Newspaper with Supplement, 30 cents. 








The Courts of Law as an Advertising 
Medium. 

Max is easily influenced by appearances. 
Place an attractive object before him, bring to 
his notice in prominent form, even in spite of 
his wishes, any article strongly urged as indis- 
pensable, useful, or agreeable, and although 
reason may whisper to him that it is worthless, 
thoagh suspicion may suggest that it may be 
hurtful, his innate spirit of opposition to the 
Tenth Commandment leads him to covet its 
possession, and the spirit of curiosity, first de- 
veloped in Eden, induces him to make it the 
subject of experiment. 

This is the secret of advertising, and modern 
experience has fully proved that any article 
which has been thoroughly advertised, even at 
immense expense, has always proved remuner- 
ative to the advertiser. A few years ago, the 
only way of reaching the public for that pur- 
pose was through the newspaper press. That 
it is still the most effective way cannot be de- 
nied. But the ingenuity of man is almost 
boundless, and the devices by which adver- 
tisers have attempted to avoid the expense of 
newspaper advertising have been of the most 
numerous and varied description. Most of 
them are well known to metropolitan readers. 

If you take a trip into the country and wish 
to enjoy the grandeur of the scenery, you can- 
not do so without recognizing the fact, com- 
municated to the eye in letters six feet long, 
that Mr. So-and-So’s XXX Bitters are not only 
an agreeable beverage, but are invaluable to 
tourists as a preventive of the ague and fever. 
If in the streets of our city you fall and bruise 
yourself, as you raise yourself from the flag- 
ging your eye falls upon small placards on 
the curbstones (commonly called gutter- 
snipes), which fhform you that there is hope of 
your recovery ; for is it not there proclaimed 
that the Concentrated Patagonian Linament is 
an instantaneous cure for all the ills that flesh 
is heir to? You perhaps indulge in a ride in 
the city cars ; if in summer, you fan yourself 
with a paper fan which has been handed to 
you gratis, in consideration that you will re- 
member the fact, printed thereon, that there is 
bat One Hatter, and his name is Tompkins, 
Tired of gazing at the panels over the car win- 
dows, where you obtain the information that your 





life can be insured against accidents in the 
only responsible company in the world—The 
New Zealand Mutual, in which all the insured 
must inevitably receive more than they pay in— 
you seek relief in literature, and it is instantly 
supplied to you in the shape of an almanac, 
from whose alternate pages you learn that Dr. 
Snooks’s Agony Exterminator will not only 
cure such slight inconveniences as tuberculaT 
consumption and broken limbs, but even the 
more severe afflictions of life, cross children 
and unrequited love. You are aroused from 
your sleep at night by what you suppose to be 
the tolling of a fire-bell and the bright glare of 
a neighboring house on fire, and on reaching 
your window you are consoled by the informa- 
tion revealed bya calcium light that the Im- 
perial Peripatet#: Menagerie has arrived. You 
walk down Broadway, and, after avoiding a 
number of men in grotesque costumes who in- 
sist upon thrusting printed slips into your 
hand, you at last have your hat knocked off by 
a large board with the letter H on it, and on 
recovering your scattered senses, you discover 
that it is carried on the shoulders of a man, 
followed by five others, with letters spelling the 
name of a well-known magician, and as a tri- 
bute to that mode of advertising, you instinct- 
ively pronounce the first two-thirds of his 
name, 

Passing by with word those ingenious 
methods by which hatters may become illus- 
trious by purchasing a concert-ticket at an ap- 
parently extravagant price, by which lawyers 
and patent-medicine dealers may make their 
names household words throughout the land 
by lavish contributions for electioneering pur- 
poses, and by which drygoods merchants and 
others cheaply advertise their wares by present- 
ing a house to some distinguished general or 
patriot, we come to the latest, most ingenious, 
most economical mode of advertising yet dis- 
covered —a lawsuit. 

It has been supected that many of the legal 
controversies between quacks for many years 
past have been instituted for the sole object of 
bringing their nostrums to the notice of the 
public. A credulous public readily sympathize 
with Dr. Thompson with a “P,” the inventor 
of the invaluable compound known as “the 
balsam of a thousand herbs,” and rejoice that 
he has succeeded in obtaining a perpetual in- 
junction against that unscrupulous counter- 
feiter, Dr. Thomson, without a ‘‘P,” who has 
been palming upon the community worthless 
trash under the name of ‘‘ the balsam of a thou- 
sand and one herbs.” They do not imagine 
that the latter may be a myth or a convenient 
friend of the former Dr. Thompson, for does it 
not appear to be an actual lawsuit, and has not 
judgment been given with all the solemn for- 
malities of law? 

Two very recent cases in our city Courts, be- 
lieved by many to have been instituted for the 
same purpose, require special notice. 

A playwright had produced a play, in which 
the chief feature for which he claimed origin- 
ality was the mechanical effect by which a 
locomotive and train of cars on the stage very 
nearly run over a man, who is rescued from the 
jaws of death by a woman. Soon after this 
play had been performed at one of our city 
theatres, there was produced at another thea- 
tre a play, in which one the scenes represented 
@ man as being very nearly run over by a loco- 
motive and train of cars, differing from the 
other scene, however, in this -respect, that in 
the latter the railroad is one of the under- 
ground railways of London, and the expected 
victim is rescued by a man instead of a woman. 
A suit was immediately commenced to restrain 
the performance of the latter scene ; elaborate 
arguments were made, pro and con, the news- 
papers from day to day, while both perform- 
ances were going on, teemed with notices of 
this highly interesting controversy, and finally 
the Judge, in an elaborate opinion, which occu- 
pied four columns of the Herald, decided that 
the idea was original, and that the underground 
railroad must cease torun. Whether the suit 
was intended as an advertisement beneficial to 
both parties, we do not pretend to say, but it 
is safe to say that by means of it both plays 
were most thoroughly advertised in the edi- 
torial columns of the daily and weekly press 
without expense, while the space devoted to 
the matter even in the advertising columns 
would have cost several thousand dollars. It 
is a singular coincidence, too, that the day after 
the decision of this case, it was announced, not 
only in the papers, but in flaming posters on 
all the fences, that the defeated party had most 
honorably recognized the author's right of 
property in the scene, and that the “ great rail- 
road scene” would be continued indefinitely. 

We do not profess to be familiar with the law 
| of copyright, but if there is a copyright in the 
| idea of a man being nearly run over by a loco- 
| motive, why not extend the rule for the benefit 
|of the community? Let some ambitious fol- 
| lower of Shakespeare produce a play in which 
|@ man is actually run over and killed on the 
| stage, and then, by application to the Court, 
| restrain the Hudson River and Harlem railroad 
companies from their practical representations 
of that original idea in the streets of our city. 





The other case is still more recent. An Eng- 
lish novelist had published a few years ago a 
novel which met with a large sale in this coun- 
try, and from which sale, by an arrangement 
with his American publisher, it is to,be pre- 
sumed that he derived pecuniary benefit. He 
is now writing another novel, which is in the 
course of publication in one of the monthly 
magazines. A few days since the public were 
surprised by the strange proceeding in a Court 
of Justice of a professional elocutionist reading 
before the Court and jury several chapters of 
the novel in question, and threatening to read 
the whole. The occasion was the trial of an 
action for libel, instituted by the author against 
the publisher of a weekly paper having the 
enormous circulation of thirty-seven hundred 
copies ; the so-called libel having appeared in 
the form of a literary criticism on the novel, 
charging it with a lascivious and immoral tone. 
Fortunately for the jury, and the numerous 
suitors who had cases in the Court, the Judge 
stopped the elocutionary display after one 
day’s reading, but the trial itself lasted several 
days, and the daily papers devoted a large part 
of their columns to reports of the préteedings, 
as well as editorial comments upon the merits 
of the controversy. The result was such as 
might have been expected—a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff for six cents damages and six 
cents costs—a very sensible conclusion of the 
jury, meaning, as we understand it, that the 
criticism was technically a libel, but that the 
author was not at all damaged by it, and that 
eagh party should pay his own law expenses. 
But a moment’s reflection will show that instead 
of being damaged, each party has actually re- 
ceived pecuniary benefit at least from the pub- 
licity obtained by means of the law-suit. The 
novel had been slumbering quietly on the book- 
sellers’ shelves for some years. It obtains a 
new lease of life from the present artificial ex- 
citement in regard to it; the author is now 
publishing a new novel; curiosity will lead 
many to purchase and read it; but more than 
all, the charge has been spread before the 
American public, in hundreds of thousands of 
newspapers, circulating all over the country, 
that his writings are of a lascivious and im- 
moral tone. This will undoubtedly deter afew 
pious parents from presenting his works to 
their children; but, on the other han, how 
many thousands of moral and respectable peo. 
ple, who perhaps had never heard of him be- 
fore, will now secretly buy the book in question, 
merely, of course, to determine for themselves 
whether the criticism was well founded or not. 

The editor, too, is no less fortunate. By the 
expenditure simply of a lawyer's fee, his paper 
has achieved an intimate acquaintance with the 
public which could scarcely be attained so 
cheaply by any other mode. 

In conclusion, is there. not some way by 
which to prevent the time of Courts, juries and 
suitors being wasted in consequence of this 
collusive and frivolous litigation? Something 
might be done by the Courts where a suspicion 
exists as to the good faith of the parties liti- 
gant. But perhaps the most effective method 
of curing the evil would be a determination on 
the part of the proprietors of the leading jour- 
nals that no report whatever should be made in 
their columns of any suit which had the slight- 
est appearance of being a cheap “ advertising 
dodge.” The popular interest in such cases is 
almost entirely produced by the prominence 
given to them by the press, while cases involv- 
ing questions most important to the financial 
and commercial world pass without a word of 
mention. 








As a matter of interest to our new brood of 
foreign ambassadors, we give the following item from 
the last letter of our London correspondent: “ A new 
Court dress has been devised by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, It is a compromise with the old one, 
which was like that of a character in the ‘School 
for Scandal,” a black bagging at the nape of the 
neck, coat with large buttons and pockets, flowery 
waistcoat like a sofa cover, knee-breeches, and shoes 
with buckles. The new costume is to consist of 
a coat of any dark color with embroidered gold collar, 
white waistcoat, trowsers with gold stripe, of the 
same color as the coat, and gilt buttons 4 discretion, 
There is also the usual three alternatives : the person 
presented at Court may present himself in a velvet 
coat and trowsers, but then the velvet must be silk, 
or in knee breeches of the same precious mate- 
rial, with glass buttons if he affects crystal, or he 
may retain the old custom of the bag wig and its 
accompaniments. But in a costume he must come, for 
the reform has not yet enabled an unofficial visitor at 
levee or drawing-room to come undisguised in the 
usual evening dress of agentleman. The velvet cos- 
tume is most approved, except the breeches, which no 
one has ever worn, either here or elsewhere, except 
the “cotton plush” of our male domesticities, The 
Prince of Wales is said to favor the silk velvet attire, 
and it has been introduced occasionally at dinner par- 
ties, chiefly of the young England school—the older 
one retaining its proclivity for broadcloth coats and 
cambric ties. 


We neglected in our last issue to acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness to Mr. M. B, Brady, photogra- 





pher, for the excellent photograph from whieh was 
taken opr portrait of Speaker Blaine. The accuracy 
of our picture of the Inauguration ceremony is also 
due to the skillful and courteous assistance of Mr. 
Brady. 


Tux French mint is striking gold coins of 
the value cf twenty-five francs, or an equivalent to 
the pound sterling, to be called emperors, 





THE CASTLE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tur old wall stands in towerless ruin~ 
Year after year its largess flinging— 
Over its stones the wild-bird singing 
Shakes from his plume’ the upland dew ; 
And where from their clefts broad boughs 
are swinging 
The deer unstartled goes leaping through, 
And breaks not the ringdoves’ murmurous 
cooing. 


The wild year builds there her happy covert, 
Down where the purple grape is clinging, 
And through its bunches the sunlights 

winging 
Kiss the beautiful trumpet-flower. 
The foam of the stream, in shadows spring- 
ing, 
Makes coolest quiet from hour to hour, 
Where once the hawk and the kestrel hovered, 


Still the ivies mantle the ruined castle— 
Once ropes of flight for sad lovers slinging, 
When the tempest its might was wringing, 

Ages ago on the sobbing wind— 
Into the storm, to each other clinging, 
They sped, and the battlements frowned 
behind, 

While their listening lightness woke lord nor 

vassal, 


But broken buttress and flower-twined pillar, 
And heights where the velvet moss is spring- 
ing, 
Loose stones oft from the bastion ringing, 
Splashing unheard in the pool below— 
But these—and the legends round them 
stringing 
Of the crimson wallflowers where they 
grow, 
Drops from the knife when a still heart grew 
stiller : 


When stirring the brown leaves glided the 
adder 
Into the thicket, the murderer stinging, 
While the boughs athwart the red moon 
swinging, 

Dropped dark dew on a beaded brow— 
Each pulse an angrier longing bringing, 
To drive to the hilt a venomed vow, 

Till a brother’s blood made the mad man 
madder. 


Now round the arches the harebells cluster, 
Their lance-like leaves to the springlight 
growing, 
Ever on silence their fragrance sowing, 
Blue as dear eyes that illumine home. 
Though the laborers the yellow seed are 
throwing 
All day in the field, yet no mumurs roam 
Hither by noon or starlight’s lustre. 


For calm, though the days be bright and 
lonely, 
Or heavy with cloud, is the ruin lying, 
Be the moth or bee ’mid its treasures hie- 
ing. 
Or from flower to leaf the humming-bird 
fleet. 
Though ‘the fennel the air to its love is 
buying, 
Though the withered gold of the fern be 
sweet, 
Yet a gladness of silence lives there only. 








Cuba, and the Cuban Question. 





BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “ST. 
LEGER.” 





SECOND ARTICLE, 


We have said that the cup of Cuban suffer- 
ings was now full, but what could the inhabit- 
ants do? If they attempted a revolution they 
had no illimitable interior to fall back on, asin 
the case of the revolt of the United States 
against the mother country. The island at its 
narrowest part is but twenty-two miles wide. 
Spain kept a large body of regular troops sta- 
tioned at different parts. The geographical 
situation favored the rapid concentration of 
these troops at any point. The Cubans had no 
opportunity for effective organization, so jeal- 
ously was every movement watched by spies 
and informers. Besides, the revolutionists were 
not, as frequently happens, needy adventurers, 
desperadoes, or homeless outlaws, They con- 
sisted of the wealthiest and most respectable 
planters of the island, and were the represent- 
atives of its wealth and industry. They were 
willing to contribute lavishly in treasure, and 
they were ready to fight whenever success ap- 
peared feasible, but they felt they had too much 
at stake to hazard it on an uncertain issue. 
They finally determined to solicit aid from indi- 
viduals in the United States. A Junta was os- 
tablished in New York, composed partly of per- 
sons of distinction who had been banished from 
the island, and partly of wealthy Cubans who, 
from choice, had of late come there to reside. 
This Junta kept up by secret means a constant 
correspondence with their friends in Cuba, and. 
raised a large fund to further their designs, A 
newspaper printed in Spanish, La Verdad, was 
also established in their interest, and in opposi- 
tion to the Government organ, La Cronica, 

Affairs were now ripe for action, 

The Cubans calculated on the active sym- 
pathy of the people of the United States; such 
sympathy, for example, as was manifested im 
this country toward the Greeks in 1825, and 
later toward the Hungarians. They did not ex- 
pect our Government to violate existing treaties, 
but, on the other hand, they did not calculate on 
its hostility, nor that it would go out of its way 
to truckle to Spain. 

In view of the threatened disturbances, Gen- 
eral Concha had taken the place of Roncali, He 
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was a courteous and agreeable man in private 
lite, but as Captain-General he crushed with an 
iron hand every hope of liberty, putting in prac- 
tice the severest acts of despotism. This was 
in 1849, 

In that year General Narcisso Lopez, a native 
of Venezuela, a veteran soldier of Spaiu, and 
long domiciliated in Cuba, visited the United 
States on his revolutionary errand. 

On his arrival at Washington, Mr. Calhoun 
called on him, and repeated his visit the next 
day. Soon afterward General Lopez had an- 
other interview with Mr. Calhoun and four dis- 

hed Senators in a committee-room of the 
Capitol. He submitted to them in detail the 
condition of the island, and explained circum- 
stantially the wrongs and sufferings of the 
Cubans. His statements made a deep impres- 
sion on Mr. Calhoun, certainly one of the most 
circumspect and conservative of statesmen. In 
several interviews with Lopez, he expressed 
himself in favor of the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States, but as that could not be im- 
mediately accomplished, he referred to the as- 
sistance that might be lawfully proffered by the 
American people in the event of an uprising on 
the part of the Cubans. Thus the interviews 
ended. 

Unable to get satisfactory encouragement at 
Washington, Lopez, in the spring of 1850, visited 
General John A. Quitman privately at Jack- 
son. General Quitman was at that time Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. He was a native of Rhine- 
beck, in the State of New York, but had gone 
when twenty-three years old to reside at Nat- 
chez. He had distinguished himself in the Mexi- 
can war, and was a great favorite through the 
South. He had for a long time entertained a 
strong sympathy for the unfortunate Cubans, 
and was generally known as the friend of the 
revolutionists. The meeting, as we have said, 
was a private one. For what passed at it we 
must refer to General Quitman’s biographer, 
Mr. Claiborne. He states that Lopez was re- 
ceived with great cordiality by the General, and 
proceeded to explain the situation in Cuba. 
Lopez declared that the people were ripe for 
revolution, and he came in their name to solicit 
the auxiliaries that the citizens of a great re- 
public should not refuse to their oppressed 
neighbors. He exhibited confidential communi- 
cations and credentials from every portion of 
the island, and letters of encouragement from 
distinguished sources in the United States. He 
concluded by offering General Quitman, in the 
name of his compatriots, the leadership of the 
revolution and the supreme command. Lopez 
was eloquent and winning in conversation. His 
offer was a tempting one to a man of ambition 
and daring. But Quitman could not well ac- 
cept it. He was Governor of one of the United 
States, and his position would scarcely permit 
so extraordinary a step. Besides, the Cubans 
had not as yet struck for themselves by any insur- 
rectionary movement of importance. He told 
Lopez, therefore, that, as affairs stood, he could 
only put his heart in the enterprise, and con- 
tribute some pecuniary aid. He laid the map 
of Cuba, which he had long carefully studied, 
on the table, and pointed to the proper field of 
operations. He insisted on the necessity of hav- 
ing an advance column of two thousand men to 
maintain a foothold in the island until reinforce- 
ments could go to their relief, and he cautioned 
General Lopez against the probability of treach- 
ery and ambuscade. 

To make the rest of our narrative intelligible, 
it must be borne in mind that there was divi- 
sion in the councils of the “ Cuban patriots.” 
One class was for precipitating the crisis. They 
believed all that was necessary was to land on 
the island with the mere show of an armed or- 
ganization, and there would be a general up- 
rising. To this class belonged most of the ban- 
ished men, and also all the fiery, turbulent por- 
tion of the “patriots.” The other section of the 
Junta was made up of Conservatives, who re- 
presented the wealth and material interests, 
and who were opposed to precipitate measures, 
Unfortunately Lopez belonged to the first sec- 
tion—the fiery madcaps of revolution. Lopez 
himself was a brave and gallant man, and truly 
@ patriot. He would have made a good parti- 
san chief, but he was utterly unfit to plan and 
carry out so important a movement as the libera- 
tion of Cuba. The Conservatives of the Junta 
knew this, and felt unwilling to move under his 
leadership. They wanted Quitman, under whose 
command Lopez was himself willing to serve, 
and when Quitman declined to accept it, they 
proposed to wait another year. Not so Lopez 
end his immediate friends. They determined 
to act. 

Very soon after the memorable meeting be- 
tween Lopez and Quitman, the former left New 
Orleans with a small detachment of volunteers, 
led by O’Hara, Hawkins, Picket, Bell, Wheat, 
and othtrs, chiefly from Kentucky. They 
landed at Cardenas without opposition, but 
were soon attacked by Spanish troops, whom, 
however, they drove back with considerable 
loss. Disappointed at the absence of any de- 
monstration in his favor, Lopez re-embarked, 
intending to make for some other point on the 
island ; but the appearance of the Spanish war 
steamer Pizarro, which gave chase, compelled 
him to run into Key West, where civil proceed- 
ings were instituted ‘and the volunteers dis- 
persed, while the indefatigable Lopez returned 
to New Orleans to renew his efforts. 

In the meantime President Fillmore, who had 
already put forth a severe proclamation against 
the expedition, issued a second and more 
memorable one in the following words : 


“ Whereas there is reason to believe that a 
military expedition is about to be fitted out in 
the United States, with intention to invade the 
Island of Cuba, a colony of Spain, with which 
this country is at peace ; and whereas it is be- 





lieved that this expedition is instigated and set | 


on foot chiefly by foreigners, who dare to make | 


our shores the scene of their guilty and hostile | 
preparations against a friendly power, and seek 


by falsehood and misrepresentation to seduce 
our own citizens, especially the young and in- 


considerate, into their wicked schemes—an un- 
grateful return for the benefits conferred upon 
them by this people in permitting them to makg 
our country an asylum from oppression,*and in 
flagrant abuse of the hospitality thus extended 
tothem. And whereas such expeditions can 
only be regarded as adventures for plunder and 
robbery, and must meet the condemnation of the 
civilized world, while they are derogatory to 
the character of our States, which declare,” etc. 


As American citizens we ought to blush at 
the servile spirit of our Government in putting 
forth a document so disgracefully worded. 
Grant that there was a threatened violation of 
the neutrality laws. There are worse crimes 
than to violate them. Itis neither plunder nor 
robbery to do so. Had Mr. Webster, who, as 
Secretary of State, dictated Mr. Fillmore’s pol- 
icy, forgotten his own eloquent speech to aid 
the cause of the Greeks, and that young men 
were praised for going from this country to help 
to fight their battles? Had he forgotten that 
while Secretary of State he invited Kossuth to 
his house, and saw with complacency enormous 
contributions in arms and in money raised for 
him? The active sympathizers for the Greeks 
and the Hungarians were not branded as “ rob- 
bers and plunderers.” Why were the heroic 
Americans who undertook to rescue Cuba so 
stamped? It was because public opinion was 
not so generally aroused to the situation, while 
the policy of Fillmore was too weak and time- 
serving for any independent action. England 
might not be pleased, and it was Mr. Webster’s 
instinct to specially propitiate that country. 
He had hisreward. Lord Palmerston congratu- 
lated America on the stand she had taken, and 
England’s Minister at Washington smiled on us 
after dinner as he sipped his wine. 

Let it be recorded here, that to such a height 
had the arrogance of the Spanish Government 
reached, it even undertook, through its Consul 
at New York, to interfere with the publication 
of a series of papers in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, entitled “ Letters from Cuba,” which 
the writer of this article had prepared! Things 
certainly have changed somewhat since then. 
Fancy to-day the Spanish Consul calling at the 
office of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWs- 
PAPER and coolly requesting Mr. Leslie to dis- 
continue the printing of such articies as we are 
now writing ! 

But to resume our narrative. 

On the 2d of August, 1851, a second lib- 
erating expedition, notwithstanding the proc- 
lamation of President Filmore, and the vigi- 
lance of the Federal authorities, set out from 
New Orleans, in the steamship Pampero. The 
Pampero steered for Key West. The current 
opinion was, that Lopez would land at Nue- 
vitas, and unite with Aquero and other patriots 
of Puerto Principe, who had already raised the 
standard of revolt. He did not, however, take 
this course, but on the 12th of August dis- 
embarked at Morillos Bahia Honda, some fifty 
miles north of Havana; and to impress upon 
his followers the fact that the die was now 
cast, and that victory or death was the alterna- 
tive, Lopez very quixotically ordered the 
Pampero to return immediately to the United 
States. 

It was intended that this expedition should 
have for its support at least 2,000 men, but the 
authorities were so vigilant, that Lopez was 
obliged to put to sea with less than half that 
number. 

The first mistake which he made was in di- 
viding his little force. He left Colonel Crit- 
tenden, with one hundred and twenty men, on 
the beach to bring up the baggage, while he 
proceeded into the interior. At Las Poras, the 
day after landing, he fought his first battle, suc- 
cessfully repulsing an attack made on him by 
the Spanish forces. But it only requived a few 
such encounters to destroy Lopez’s whole force. 
Fresh troops poured in on him by rail from 
Havana, and by steamers. Instead of the ex- 
pected uprising in his favor, the inhabitants 
made no sign. The fact is, he was deceived by 
treacherous information as to the feeling in the 
Vuelta Abajo. His point of debarkation brought 
him in the immediate power of the enemy. Af- 
ter his first battle he might have crossed the 
mountains with safety, but he lingered, unwill- 
ing to abandon Crittenden, whom he had fool- 
ishly left behind. In this condition he marched 
and countermarched in a circumscribed area, 
showing great bravery all the time, but an utter 
want of generalship. In this way his men were 
cut off in detail, a Spanish detachment facing 
him on every road. e 

On the 21st of August, when he had but one 
hundred and twenty-five men left, and only 
twenty muskets fit for use, he was surprised by 
a strong force, and his little band dispersed in 
every direction. Lopez and a few followers 
fled to the mountains. On the 29th of August, 
in a starving condition, he was betrayed by his 
guide, and sent in chainsto Havana. On the Ist 
day of September he suffered death by the 
garrote. 

Meantime Crittenden, abandoning much of 
his baggage, attempted to form a junction with 
Lopez. After several days’ marching, suffering 
continually from the attacks of the enemy, they 
were completely dispersed. Crittenden and 
about sixty men made their way to the coast 
and put to sea in boats. They were soon cap- 
tured by a Spanish war-steamer and sent to Ha- 
vana. The Captain-General forthwith con- 
demned them to be shof, The scene is thus de- 
scribed by an eloquent writer: 


“Stripped to the shirt, their hands bound be- 
hind their backs, they were carried in front of 
the castle of Atares, guarded by the Spanish 
troops, and dogged by the ferocious rabble. 
The United States sloop-of-war Albany and the 
United States steamer Vixen were in port, and 
their officers and crews witnessed the sad pro- 
cession. The ensign of the republic was flying 
at the American Consulate. One lingering look 
these heroic young fellows cast at the flag of 
their country, and, as the last hope of interven- 
tion passed away, the bitterness of death was 





as citizens, But not even this, northe exulting 
shouts of the Spanish rabble, shook the forti- 
tude of the devoted band. Pale as ghosts, at- 
tenuated by exposure and fatigue, they fear- 
lessly faced their grim executioners, and calmly 
surveyed the apparatus of death—the leveled 
muskets and the file of dead-carts waiting for 
their remains. Nop invocation for delay, no cry 
for mercy, no last promise of treacherous reve- 
lation with the hope of pardon, was heard from 
them during the protracted ordeal. In squads 
of six they were successively shot down. The 
officers being reserved for the last. When or- 
dered to his knees, Crittenden replied, ‘Ameri- 
cans kneel only to their God.’ They were ordered 
to reverse their position. ‘No,’ said Victor 
Kerr, ‘we look death in the face.’ ‘Cowards,’ 
eried Stanford, ‘our friends will avenge us.’ 
‘ Liberty forever ’ exclaimed Lieutenant James, 
and his last words mingled with the crash 
of musketry, which echoed over the sea. The 
quivering corpses of the sixty lay upon the 
ground. Before they could be transferred to 
the dead-carts, the rabble rushed forward and 
trampled upon and mutilated the poor remains, 
with loud shouts of ‘ Death to the Americans !’ 
Their bloody shirts were borne through the 
streets and exhibited in the great ‘ Dominican 
Coffee-house.’ Passengers were arrested by 
ruffians with bloody hands, and forced, as they 
said, to ‘smell American blood.’ The cry re- 
sounded all night.through the city, and was 
caught up by the Spanish outposts, and re- 
echoed back from the Moro and the frigate 
Esperanza, ‘Death to the Americans of the 
North” 


An expedition for higher and nobler objects 
has never been set on foot. Sympathy for the 
oppressed, was the main consideration that 
influenced those who joined it. It was author- 
ized by the precedents of the most enlightened 
nations. It was organized under the advice 
of eminent jurisconsults. It was a legitimate 
will, sanctioned by public law, to aid an op- 
pressed people then actually in arms, 

All accounts agree that the American Consul 
did not interpose to prevent the hurried massa- 
cre of his countrymen. It is stated by the apolo- 
gists of his conduct, that he did make applica- 
tion for delay (it was certainly a feeble one), to 
which the Captain-General replied that he had 
President Fillmore’s authority for regarding the 
prisoners as enemies of mankind! He after- 
ward gave a similar explanation to Commodore 
Parker, of the United States steamer Saranac. 
Lord Palmerston, in a dispatch to the British 
Minister at Washington, referred to the sixty 
victims as persons ** denounced” by the United 
States Government “as not being entitled to 
the protection of any Government.” This pusil- 
lanimous conduct of the President will remain 
a stain on his administration. For, granting 
that these poor fellows were as guilty as the 
* proclamation” asserted, had they no claim on 
their country to procure for them the brief but 
sacred privileges and consolations which attend 
on the last moments of the worst of criminals? 

Previous to this the United States had caused 
Governor Quitman to be arrested and put under 
bonds. He had three successive trials. The 
jury failing to agree, he was finally discharged 
by order of the District Attorney. 

After the unfortunate “Lopez expedition ” 
was brought to its tragic close, the Cuban Junta 
again endeavored to enlist General Quitman as 
leader of their future movements. Negotia- 
tions were carried on from time to time, when 
they assumed a definite shape in 1853. In April 
of that year, the Junta addressed a long, formal 
communication to Quitman, who replied to it 
without delay. The result was that on the 18th 
of August, 1853, the Junta, in a carefully 
worded document, transferred to General Quit- 
man all their powers, and invested him with the 
supreme control, to expire, however, as soon as 
a liberal government could be organized in 
Cuba. To preserve secrecy, the Junta was to 
remain nominally organized, but all power was 
with Quitman. This is a very interesting docu- 
ment, but quite too long to reproduce in our 
columns, 

Quitman now actively undertook the complex 
and difficult work of collecting funds, recruit- 
ing and planning the expedition so as not to 
come in collision with the authorities of the 
United States. Such an enterprise required 
time, deliberation and concert ; but the Junta, 
operated on by constant appeals from Cuba, be- 
came impatient, and interfered with the powers 
they had confided to him. On the 16th of April, 
1854, he addressed them from New Orleans a 
long letter of explanation. It had the effect to 
quiet the impatient onés for a season. The 
more sensible had always sided with Quitman. 
At last, however, the “fiery voluntaries” of the 
conspiracy were not to be restrained. Quitman 
had declined to embark on his expedition with- 
out a body of three thousand troops, and those 
he undertook to raise. But the precipitate 
measures originating in New York, without the 
consent or knowledge of the General, provoked 
the interference of our Government, and un- 
doubtedly caused the failure of his great 
scheme for the liberation of Cuba. 

Mortified and indignant at this interference 
with his well-digested plans, he dissolved his 
connection with the matter. This was in April, 
1855. He never ceased, however, to feel the 
greatest interest for the Cubans, and to give 
his sympathy and confidence to those patriot 
members of the Junta who knew the wisdom 
of his plans and the sincerity of his wishes. 

It was now that the state of political parties 
in the United States began to engross the atten- 
tion of all persons North and South, to the 
exclusion of active practical aid for the Cuban 
| cause. General Quitman, who had always been 
the best friend of the Junta in America, was 
|}no more. He died in July, 1858, and from that 
| period the intense excitement in our own 

country on the subject of slavery caused inter- 
est in every other question to.languish. The 
| Junta was powerless. It could only watch’and 





aggravated by the feeling that they were to die | patiently wait the appointed time, War burst 





as outlaws, when they should have been claimed | over the length and breadth of our land. After 


four yeers of carnage and desolation, the sky 
became clear, and the country emerged from 
the contest purified, strong, and conscious of its 
might. During that war the Havana was the 
great financial focus for “Confederate opera- 
tions,” where for four long years Spain broke 
her own neutrality laws and violated existing 
treaties without stint or hesitation. When the 
war was ended, our Government in not very 
measured terms requested France to leave Mexi- 
co, It might not inconsistently, at the same 
i have asked Spajn to quit Cuba, But it did 
not, 

From the close of the war to the present 
time the Cuban Junta has done what it 
could to be in readiness to act when the revo- 
lution, which has so long threatened Spain, | 
should burst. The time has come, and they are 
straining every effort successfully to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

In our next we will present to our readers 
the features of to-day’s struggle, and state what 
in our judgment is the duty of the United 
States with regard to it. 








Pumpkins. 

A patty contemporary remarks on the inci- 
dent of an Italian lately condemned in this city 
to imprisopment for life, who cut his throat 
with a piece of broken glass, covering the 
wound with a scarf, and was thus conveyed 
without saying a word or uttering a moan to 
Sing Sing, where he arrived in a dying condi- 
tion, that this is an instance of the “ proverbial 
intense temperament of the Italians and other 
European peoples of their latitudes,” evincing 
a fortitude much beyond that of which “our 
northern races are capable,” etc. Now, the . 
truth is that most of the dark-skinned races, of 
which the man referred to is a type, are what 
we would call “pumpkins.” 

Their flashing black eyes and swarthy skins 
seem to be instinct with passion ; they look 
like living furnaces filled with flames and mol- 
ten metal, terrible fellows, dangerous to med- 
dle with, and almost impossible to subdue. 
But nine times out of ten we find them to be 
marvelously meek persons, timid, amenable 
to law, unable to give offense, and incapable 
of taking it—lambs masquerading in tiger- 
skins. A fair-faced Anglo-Saxon, with his sen- 
sitive blush, good-humored smile, and light 
blue eyes, has more pluck and pith in him than 
a brigade of certain of these dark-skinned men. 
He has less ferocity perhaps than they when 
they are thoroughly roused, though our good- 
humored Anglo-Saxon is by no means destitute 
of ferocity on occasions when his blood is up ; 
but it is ferocity of the brutal and bludgeon 
stand-up fight kind—the ferocity of strength 
fairly put out against an adversary, not the 
tigerish cruelty which is almost always found 
when moral weakness and physical submission 
have a momentary triumph and réaction. 
Cowardly men are like women in their revenge 
when once they get the upper hand ; and their 
revenge is more cruel than that of the habitu- 
ally brave man who, after a fair fight, over- 
throws his opponent. Some of the dark-skinned 
races look the very ideal of the melodramatic 
ruffian—operatic brigands painted with broad 
black lines, and up to any amount of deeds of 
daring and crime ; but they are only ‘‘ pump- 
kins ” at the core. 

Strong-visaged women are often pure “‘ pump- 
kins” with a very rough and corrugated out- 
side. It is astonishing how soon they break 
down, and for all their stern and powerful looks 
sink under burdens under which a frail little 
creature, as light as thistle-down, will glide 
poor» hn ge easily. Women with black brows 
and harsh voices—brigandesses by appearance, 
or like the typical Herodias of unimaginative 
artists—are often the gentlest and most pithless 
of their sex, and may be seen acting quite com- 
passionately toward their infants, or vindica- 
ting their womanhood by meekiy sewing on 
their husband’s buttons, and weeping at his 
rebukes ; while a fair, silver-tongued, languid 
lady, as soft as if she were made of nothing 
harder than the traditional cream and rose- 
leaves, will give up her babies as a prey to un- 
feeling nurses, and let her husband go button- 
less and in rags, while she lounges before the 
fire indifferent to his wrath and callous to his 
wrongs. There is many a house-mistress who 
looks as if she could use her fists when annoyed, 
who is absolutely afraid of her servants ; and 
the maid is always the mistress when the one 
is fibre and the other pulp. Heaven be praised 
that the strong-visaged women are not “clear 
grit” all through. If they were as hard as they 
look, the world would go but queerly, and so- 
ciety would have to make new laws for the 
protection of its weaker male members. But 
nature is merciful as well as sportive, and 
while she amuses herself by creating ‘‘ pump- 
kins” of formidable aspect, takes care that the 
core shall not always correspond to the rind. 
Like the Athenian images of the satyr which 
enclosed a god, the black-browed brigandesses 
and the men of magnificent deportment are 
sometimes impostors of a quite amiable kind. 


We always take pleasure in calling public at- 


tention to those educational institutions in our city 
which, from their intrinsic excellence and ptation 
to the wants of the community, entitle them to the 


confidence of parents and patrons. Such notice not 
only assists citizens in making a choice for their chil- 
dren, but is of infinite service in directing strangers 
who come with their families to this city where they 
may rely both for instruction and moral training. 

In this connection we would particularly mention 
the Boarding and Day School of Madame ©. Mears, 
202 Madison avenue, which has long stood in the first 
rank of institutions for the education of young ladies. 
We cordially recommend this school to the patronage 
of our community, and to all who would secure for 
their daughters careful instruction in solid branches 
and accomplishments, 

Our Cuban friends who may bring their families 


here during the present disturbances in that island 
will find establishment peculiarly adapted to thely 
wants, » 
Pe 
» 
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CONTENTS OF THE PERUVIAN GIRL’S WORKBOX. 


TONGUES FROM TOMBS; 


OR, 


The Stories that Graves TelL 
2.—A PLAIN MAN’S TOMB IN 
PERU. 


No, 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 





AMONG the vast remains of antiquity scattered 
along the coast of Peru, which antedate the 
civilization of the 
Incas, and were 
old when the In- 
ca empire was 
founded, the 
most celebrated, 
if not the grand- 
est, are those 
of Pachacamac, 
twenty miles to 
the south of Li- 
ma. They take 
their name from 
the divinity Pa- 
cha-camac, signi- 
fying Creator of 
the World, who 
had here a vast 
temple or shrine, 
of such sanctity 
that it was re- 
sorted to by pil- 
grims from the 
most distant 
tribes, who were permitted to pass unmolested 
through the countries or tribes with whom they 
might be at war, to perform this act of devo- 
tion. In fact, this spot was the Mecca of South 
America ; and the worship of Pacha-camac had 
such a hold on all the peoples of the coast that 
the politic Incas did not undertake to over- 
throw it, but cautiously sought to undermine it 
by building close to the chief temple of Pacha- 
camac a “sumptuous structure,” as the early 
Spaniards describe it, dedicated to the Sun. 

Both structures are still distinct and impres- 
sive, although in great decay. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe them here. Of course, around 





A PERUVIAN MUMMY. 





SLING OF THE BOY OF PACHACAMAC. 


both, the ancient and the madern temple, there 
gradually sprung up a large town, occupied by 
priests and servitors, and containing tambos or 
inns for the pilgrims that flocked thither. This 
town was built on a high, arid plain overlook- 
ing the river and valley of Lurin, and was 
several miles in circumference, enclosed by a 
heavy wall of indurated clay and sun-dried 
bricks. The desert intervening between the 
be as of Lurin and that of Rimac, in which 
thé city of Lima stands, has encroached on the 
old city, and buried a large part of it, with a 
portion of its walls, under the drifting sands 
Nothing can exceed the bare and desolate as- 
pect of the ruins, which are as still and lifeless 
as those of Palmyra of the Desert. No living 





SKEIN OF THREAD FROM PACHACAMAC. 


thing is «be seen, except, perhaps, a solitary 
condor circiing above the crumbling tem le, nor 
sound heard, except the pulsations of the great 
Pacific breaking at the foot of the eminence on 
which the tempie stood. 

It is a place of death, not alone in its silence 
and sterility, but as the burial-place of tens of 











| mean, indicating that 


| mass of mankind was 





| them clean. 





thousands of the ancient dead. Of old, as | 
now, the devotees of religion sought to 

draw their last breath in places sanctified 

by the shrines of their divinities, and to be 

buried near them. In all time the tomb 

and temple have been inseparable, and it 

is only in great cities 
that the shadow of the 
church no longer falls 
on the graves of the de- 
parted. 

In Pachacamac the 
ground around the tem- 
ple seems to have been 
a vast cemetery. Dig 
almost anywhere in the 
dry, nitrous sand, and 
you will come upon 
what are loosely called 
mummies, but what are 
really the desiccated 
bodies of the ancient 
dead. Dig deeper, and 
you will probably find 
a second stratum of 
ghastly relics of poor 
humanity, and deeper 
still, a third, showing how great was the 
concourse of people in Pachacamac, and 
how eager the desire to find a resting- 
place in consecrated ground. 

Most of the mummies are found in little 
vaults or chambers of adobes, roofed with 
sticks or canes and a layer of rushes, and 
of a size to contain from one to four and five 
bodies. These are invariably placed in a sitting 
posture, with the head resting on the knees, 
around which the arms are clasped, or with the 
head resting on the outspread palms, and the 
elbows on the knees, enveloped in wrappings 


of various kinds, according to the rank or | 


wealth of the defunct. Sometimes they are en- 
veloped in inner wrappings of fine cotton cloth, 
and then in blankets of various colors and de- 
signs, made from the wool of the vicuva and 
the alpaca, with ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver on the corpse, 
and vases of elegant 
design by its side. 
But oftener the cere- 
ments are coarse, the 
ornameats scant and 


of old, as now, the 


as poor in death as 
impoverished in life. 

Fortunately, as I 
have already said, for 
our knowledge of 
the people of the 
past ages, who lived 
before the discovery 
of written language 
or who never at- 
tained to it, they 
were accustomed to 
bury with their dead 
the things they re- 
garded in life as most 
useful or beautiful, 
and from these we 
may deduce some- 
thing of their modes of life, their habits, fancies, 
and follies, as will obtain some idea of their arts, 
and sometimes a clue to their religious notions 
and beliefs. In fact, the interment of articles of 
any kind with the dead is a clear proof of a be- 
lief in the doctrine of a future state, the theory 
being that the articles thus buried would be 
useful to their possessor in another world. 

To ascertain something more about the old 
inhabitants of Pacbacamac than could be in- 
ferred from their monuments, I explored a num- 
ber of their graves, during my ten days’ visit 
there in 1864. I will not undertake to give all, 
nor even the general results of my inquiries, 
but record what I found in a single tomb, which 
will illustrate how a family, not rich nor yet of 
the poorest, lived in Pachacamac—who can tell 
how many hundreds of ycars ago ? 

I will take it for 
granted that the 
family occupying 
the tomb, lived be- 
yond the Bowery of 
the ancient city, 
and inhabited a 
tenement house, or 
rather, what might 
be called “an 
apartment.” Now, 


the tenement 
houses of Pacha- 
camac were in 


some respects bet- 
ter than ours. In 
the first place, they 
were never of more 
than one story, and 
consequently had 
no need of fire- 
escapes, nor could 
babies tumble out 
of third-story win- 
dows, or drunken 
husbands topple 
down stairs. In 
the second place, 
there were no nar- 
row, dark, common passages, always filthy be- 
cause it was nobody’s special business to keep 
On the contrary, all the apart- 
ments opened, not on the street, but around 
a spacious central court, on one side of which, 
raised on a platform, was the house of the 
special officer who kept order in the establish- 
ment. 
lowed to the tenant, yet our family probably 
had three rooms—a large room, it may be 
fifteen feet square, a small sleeping-room, with 
a raised bank of earth at one end whereon to 
spread the skins or biankets that constituted 
the bed, and another smaller room, with niches 
in the walls to receive utensils, and with a 
series of vases sunk in the earth to supply 
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A SPOOL OF THREAD FROM PACHA- 
CAMAC, 





ANCIENT WALLET, FROM PACHACAMAC, UNFOLDED. 





PATTERN OF BLANKET. 


Sometimes but a single room was al- | 








the’ place of closets and secure the maize 
and beans that seem to have been lead- 
ing articles of food. The plan, on p. 22, 
is of such a dwelling as I have described. 
The blankets, the implements, the uten- 
sils, the ornaments, and the stores in the 
frugal granaries of the 
inhabitants of the tene- 
ment apartments have 
disappeared, but we 
shall find most if not all 
of them in their family 
tomb, in the neighbor- 
hood of the temple. 
This particular ‘tomb 
was one of the second 
stratum of graves, and 
therefore neither oldest 
nor latest. Like the . 
others I have described 
in general terms, it 
was walled with adobes, 
was about four feet 
square by three feet 
high, and contained 
five bodies; one of a 
man of middle age, 
, another of a full grown woman, a third 
of a girl of about fourteen years old, a 
fourth of a boy some years younger, and 
the fifth of an infant. I assume that 
here was grouped an entire family, 
in life united, in death not divided. 
Whether they all succumbed at once 
under the attacks ofsome pestilence, or were the 
simultaneous victims of some catastrophe, or 
were deposited here, one by one, as they succes- 
sively paid the common debt of nature, there was 
no evidence to show. The latter suggestion is 
probably the correct one. At any rate there 
they were, the little one placed between the 
| father and mother, the boy by the side of the 
| first, the girl by the side of the latter. All were 
|}enveloped in a braided network or sack of 
rushes or coarse grass, bound closely around 
' the bodies by cords of the same material. 

I unwrapped the 
body of the pre- 
sumed husband and 
father first. Under 
the outer wrapper 
of braided reeds, 
was another 





cloth, fastened with 
a variegated cord 
of llama wool. Next 
came an envelope 


finer texture, 
which, when re- 
moved, disclosed 
the body shrunken 
and dried hard, of 
the color of ma- 
hogany, 
preserved. The hair 
was long, slightly 
reddish from the 
effects, perhaps, of 
the nitre that al- 
most saturated the 
soil. Passing around 
| the neck, and carefully folded on the knees, on 
| which the head rested, was a net, of the twisted 
| fibre of the agave (a plant not found on the 
coast), the threads as fine as the finest used by 
our fishermen, and the meshes formed and 


to-day. This indicated that the father had been 
a fisherman in his time, a conclusion further 
sustained by finding, wrapped up in a cloth be- 
tween his feet, some fishing-lines, of various 
| sizes, some copper hooks, barbed like ours, 
and some copper sinkers. Under each armpit 
was a roll of white alpaca wool, and behind the 
calf of each leg a few thick, short ears of varie- 
gated maize or Indian corn. A small thin piece 
of copper had been placed in his mouth, cor- 
responding, perhaps, with the obolos which the 
ancient Greeks put in the mouths of their dead, 
as a fee for Cha- 
ron, the ferryman 
of the Styx. This 
was all discovered 
belonging exclu- 
sively to the fisher- 





suspended by a 
thread around his 
neck was a bronze 
tweezers, for 
plucking out the 
beard, of which I 
give an engraving. 
It seems it was a 
custom in Pacha- 
camac, as in many 
other parts of ab- 
original America, 
to extirpate the 
beard in this way. 

His wife, be- 
neath the same 


ping of braided 
reeds, was envel- 
oped in a blanket 
of alpaca wool, 
finely spun, woven 
| in the style technically known as “ three-ply,” in 
| two colors, a soft chestnut brown and a pure 
| white. The figure, somewhat’ intricate, is re- 
| produced on a reduced scale in the above en- 
graving. 

| Below this was a sheet of fine cotton-cloth, 
| with sixty-two threads of warp and woof to 
the inch. [have what is regarded as a very fine 
| specimen of Egyptian linen mummy cloth, from 
the wrappings of a body unrolled in the Paris 
| Universal ,£xposition, which has only forty- 
| four threads to the inch. This Pachacamac cloth 
had a diamond-shaped pattern formed by very 
elaborate lines of ornament, iiside of which, 
or in the sp” ces the “were conventional, 
but unin i tatives of monkeys, 
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of | 
stout, plain cotton- | 


| hair, for in one 
hand she held a 
comb, rude as 
compared with 
| some modern con- 
trivances of the 
same sort, madc 


of cotton-cloth, of | 


but well | 


neatly knotted precisely after the fashion of | 


FIGURES ON COTTON SHROUD. 


, which seemed to be following each other as up 


and down-stairs. 

Beneath this was a rather coarsely-woven, 
but yet very soft and flexible cotton-cloth, 
twenty yards or more in length, wrapped in 
many folds around the body of the woman, 


| which was in a similar condition, as regards 


preservation, with that of her husband. Her 
long hair, perhaps in consequence of having 
been braided and wound in heavy plaits around 
her head, was less changed by the salts of 
the soil than that of her husband, and was 
black, and in some 
places lustrous, 
She had evidently 
been proud of her 


by setting what I 


took to be the 
bony parts, the 
rays, of fishes’ fins 
in a slip of the 


hard, woody part 
of the dwarf palm 


tree, into which 
they were not only 
| tightly cemented 


but firmly bound. 
In her other hand 
| were the remains 
| of a fan, with a 
| cane handle, from 
| the upper points 
|of which radiated the gayest, but now much 
faded feathers of parrots and humming-birds. 
Around her neck, as befitting the wife of a 
fisherman, was a triple necklace of shells, bright 
once, perhaps, but dim in color, and exfoliating 
layer after layer when exposed to light and air. 
Resting between her body and bent-up knees 
were several small domestic implements, among 
them an ancient spindle for spinning cotton, half 
covered with spun thread, which connected 
with a mass of the raw cotton, as if death had 
overtaken the matron with her last task of in- 





THE BABY’S COFFIN, PACHA- 
CAMAC, 


| 





man, except that | 


coarse outer wrap- | 





POTTERY FROM PACHACAMAC. 


dustry in life but half finished. I give a cut of 
the primitive spigning apparatus, which con- 


| sisted of a section of the stalk of the quinua, 


half as large as the little finger, and eight inches 
long, its lower end fitted through a whirl-bob,of 
| stone, to give it momentum when set in motion 


| by a twirl of the forefinger and thumb grasping 
a point of hard wood stuck in the upper end of 
the spindle. The contrivance is precisely the 
same with that in universal use by the Indian 
women of the present day. Only I have seen a 
small lime, lemon, or potato with a quinua 
stalk stuck through it, and instead of the an- 
cient stone or earthen whirl-bob. 





THE FISHERMAN’S TWEEZERS. 


But one of the most interesting articles found 
with the matron of Pachacamac, was a kind of 





wallet, if I can so describe It, — oe 
distinct pieces of thick co ontin of different — 
colors, ten inches long, ty 4, the lower 
end of each terminating nde 
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upper end at each corner in a long braid, the 
braids of both being again braided together. 
These cloths, placed together, were carefully 
folded up and tied by the braids.’ I have this 
moment opened the packet, and find it to con- 
tain some kernels of the large lupin, sometimes 
called “Lima beans” a few pods of cotton, 
gathered evidently before maturity, the husks 
being still on, some fragments of an ornament 
of thin silver, and two little thin disks of the 
same material, three-tenths of an inch in dia- 
meter, each pierced with a small hole near its 
edge, too minute for ornament apparently, and 
possibly used as a coin. Also some tiny beads 
of chalcedony, scarcely an — of an inch in 
diameter. Placed under the chin of the matron 
were the beans to feed her on the way to the 


realms of the god 
BED . 
ooo 


Pachacamac, and the -_ 
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monsters which the 
Indian imagination 
pictures as obstruct- 
ing the passage of 
the dead from earth 
to heaven. Who 
knows ? 

But I cannot stop 
to describe all the various articles of feminine 
use or adornment found with the mother of 
the family which disappeared, it may be, a 
thousand years before Pizarro put his foot on 
the soil we are now turning up, and possibly 
while Our Saviour trod the shores of Galilee ! 

The body of the daughter, as I assume her to 
have been, was peculiar in position, having been 
seated on a kind of workbox of braided reeds, 
with a cover hinged on one side and shutting 
down and fastening on the other, exactly as 
similar boxes do to-day. It was about eighteen 
inches long, fourteen wide, and eight deep, and 
contained a greater and 
more interesting vari- 
ety of articles than I 
ever found together in 
any grave of the Abori- 
gines. I suspect the 
girl had died before the 
mother, for there were 
grouped together in her 
workbox (if I may so 
call it) things childish, 
and things showing ap- 
proach to maturity, but 
nothing womanly. There 
were rude specimens of 
knitting—little strips, 
coarse and awkward, 
with places showing 
where stitches had been 
“dropped,” all care- 
fully folded up, as if to 
mark stages of pro- 
gress in the mayste- 
ries of textile art. 
There were mites of 
spindles and implements 
for weaving, and braids 
of thread of irregular 
thickness, kept as if for 
sake of contrast with 
others larger and nicely 
wound, with a finer and 
more even thread. There were skeins ; oh, yes, 
quite as well done up as those that you, fair 
reader, buy to-day in the silk mercer’s, and per- 
haps, one day long ago, as gay in color. There 
were “spools” too (that’s what I believe you call 
them), only they were not made after the fashion 
you are accustomed to see, They were not round, 
and very thick of wood inside as yours are, but 
composed of two splints placed across each other 
at right angles, and the thread wound “in and 
out” between them. There were also woven 
strips of cloth, some wide, some narrow, and 
seme of two and ever three colors. Then there 
were pouches, plain and 
variegated, of different 
sizes, and all woven or 
knitted (I confess my- 
self unable to say which 
—like the garment 
spoken of in the Testa- 
ment, “‘ without seam.” ANCIENT WALLET, PA- 
There were also needles CHACAMAC, FOLDED. 
of bone and of bronze ; 

I would figure one ot the latter, only it would be 
too like our modern bodkin. A fan, smaller 
and more delicate, and I should say—for the 
centuries maitreat colors—gayer in tint than 
that of the mother, was also stored away in the 
box. A comb, a little bronze knife, and some 
other articies, which I will not attempt to enu- 
merate. Only I will say that there were several 
sections of the hollow bones of the pelican or 
other large water-birds, each carefully stopped 
bya wad of cotton, and containing pigments of 





silver disks to pro- 
pifiate the fiends and 
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PLAN OF A TENEMENT- 
HOUSE IN PACHACAMAC, 





ANCIENT PERUVIAN 
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THE PACHCAMAC GIRL’Ss MYSTERIES. 


various colors. I assumed at first that all were 
intended for dyes of the various cotton textures 
we had discovered, but I became doubtful as to 
the roseate or pink when I found a curious con- 
made of the finest cotton, and repre- 

ag, which my wife’s hair- 





fishermen acquaintances, it may be appren- 
tices! It is not to be supposed he had a coach- 
man ! 

Yes, she certainly painted, for here, by the 
side of her novel cosmetic boxes, we find a 
contrivance for rubbing or grinding the pig- 
ments they contain to the requisite fineness for 





NETTING INSTRUMENT, PACHACAMAC, 


use! It is a small oblong stone, with a cup- 
shaped hollow on the upper side, in which fits 
a little, round stone ball, answering the purpose 
of a pestle or crusher. 

They did not have glass mirrors in those 
ancient days of Pachacamac, but they polished 
plates of bronze and silver, wherein the women 
admired themselves. The girl at Pachacamac 
was perhaps too poor to have one of these ; 
she had, however, a substitute in a piece of 
iron pyrites, resembling the half of an egg, 
with the plane side highly polished. 

There were many other curious things in the 
poor, withered girl’s work-box, but among 
them, I dare say, none she prized in life more 
than a little badly-crushed ornament of gold, 
evidently intended to represent a butterfly, but 


so thin and delicate that it comes in pieces and | 


loses form when we attempt to handle it, 
There was also a netting instrument of hard 
wood, not unlike those now in use, indicating 
that, like a good daughter, the girl of Pachaca- 
mac helped make nets for her father. 

The envelopes of the mummy 
of the girl were similar to those 
that enshrouded her mother. 
There were but few articles 
around her person. Her hair 
was braided and plaited around 
her forehead, around which, 
also, wasa cincture of white 
cloth, ornamented with little 
silver spangles ; a thin narrow 
bracelet of the same metal still 
hung on the shrunken arm, and 
between her feet was the dried 
body of a parrot—brought per- 
haps from the distant Ama- 
zonian valleys, and which had been her pet in 
life. There was nothing of special interest sur- 
rounding the body of the boy; but bound 
tightly around his forehead was his sling, finely 
braided trom cotton threads. 

The body of the infant, a girl, had been 
tenderly imbedded in the fleece of the alpaca, 
then wrapped in fine cotton cloth and placed in 
a strangely braided sack of rushes, with handles 
or loops at each end, as if for carrying it. I 
cannot resist the impression that the little 
corpse had been suspended for a time'in the 
house of the fisherman, before being placed in 
the family tomb. The only article found with this 
tiny body was a sea-shell containing pebbles, 
the orifice closed with a hard pitch-like sub- 
stance. It was the child’s rattle. 

Beside the bodies, there were a number of 
utensils, and other articles, inthe vault. Among 
them half a dozen earthen jars, 
pans, and pots of various sizes 
and ordinary form. One or two 
were still encrusted with the 
soot of the fires over which they 
had been used. Every one con- 
tained something. One was filled 
with ground nuts, familiar to us 
as peanuts ; another, maize etc., 
all except the latter in a carbon- 
ized condition. 

Besides these articles, there 
were also some others, illustra- 
ting the religious notions of the 
occupants of the ancient tomb, and affording us 
scant but, as they go, certain ideas of the 
ancient faith and worship. This article, how- 
ever, is too long already, and I must reserve 
their description for another time, if not an- 
other place, feeling sure, in the interval, that 
what we have seen of the implements and arts, 
and deduced as regards the practices, of the 
ancient inhabitants of Pachacamac, will furnish 
another proof of the accuracy of Mr. Lincoln’s 
quaint averment that “‘ there is and always was 
a good deal of human nature in mankind.” It 
is clear that human wants and vanities are and 
ever were the same, and were met, more or 
less rudely, in like manner. 
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No person whom the railway train shoots 
into Washington during the Inauguration sea- 
son experiences any sensations at all similar to 
those which he has known upon arrival in other 
cities equally unfamiliar. In Boston, in Bal- 
timore, in Charleston, in Chicago, he has felt 
like a homeless stranger, and has shrunk within 
himself; but once his foot on the pitialls of the 
pavement of Washington, and he inflates with 
a sense of national pride. This town is his ; he 
may not own so much as a lot in a graveyard 
anywhere else, but here he sees his stake in 
the country set visibly before him ; these great 
buildings, lotty colonnades and noble avenues, 
are all portions of his own estate ; he may be 
just so far remgved from the condition of a 
pauper at home as to have the right to vote 
there, but he regards with contempt the citi- 
zens of the District, who are so emasculated 
as to have no vote atall; they do not overawe 
him, or embarrass him ; he looks upon them as 
beings whom he allows to live bere, and for the 
rest, upheld by the moral support of twenty 
thousand other strangers, he dismisses these 
natives from his contemplation ~—vw o than as 
concerns the everlasting remembrancé¢ of a mild 
grumble ovefthe paying to them of en dollars 

: nd one hundred dollars a day 





upon the new-gomer, according to the different 
hours of arrival. If one enters the town by 
daylight for the first time, it is a surprising 
vision of splendor and of squalor that discloses, 
scene by scene, before him ; but if one come in 
the evening train, the vision would be more sur- 
prising still, for it could easily seem to him that 

e had touched upon some ancient city of 
the desert, or that such simulacrum were re- 
vived to himinadream. Behind him, then, as 
he passes down the street, the dome of the il- 
luminated Capitol lies outlined in light upon the 
twilight sky, the straight and shining mark of 
its tholus glowing far above all the rest, the 
night long, like a distant doorway in among the 
stars; as he descends the hill, the imposing 
pillars of the Patent Office loom beside him in 
the gray air, on the one hand ; a light streams 
from beneath the solid arches of the Post Office 
and throws its beautifully wrought and sculp- 
tured facade into deeper shadow, on the other ; 
while below him, in the remoteness of the even- 
ing, and underneath the tender purple of her 
west, a bivouac of lamps flickers far away, and 
gives him sucha gleam of the long and lofty 
columns of the Treasury building, as if in that 
gleam he saw the fragment of some ruin of 
Baalbec. For a person who looks upon Wash- 
ington only by the daylight sees but half its 
picturesque side; he has never seen the mid- 
night lamps create intense chiaro-oscura with 
the huge rondure of arches and vaults in the 
massive masonry surrounding the lower en- 
trance to the Capitol, while the lofty lines of 
snowy columns lift themselves above in their 
whiteness like a league of phantom sentinels ; 
nor has he seen all the splendid tints of Brumi- 
di’s frescoes in the roof of the rotunda, gilded 
with a soft brilliancy like a universal sunshine— 
a sky itself, out of which looks a vision of beau- 
tiful faces and forms and colors; nor has he 
sate in the legislative halls, as the dark drew 
down, and seen them lighted through their glass 
ceilings by the touch of electricity, the radiance 
stealing from caisson to caisson, as the first sun- 
beam of morning might strike along the waves 
from crest to crest, till it illumined all the depths 
above those dwellers in sea-caves ‘where the 
spent lights quiver and gleam.” 

But there were a plenty of strangers during 
the late Inauguration season, who had full op- 
portunity to see the city on its night-side, for 
many individuals among the multitudes poured 
in, unable to find shelter, rambled the streets 
the night long, and found protection from the 
driving rain of the morning-storm only under 
awnings and porticos, and had their first gleam 
of comfort only when the early restaurants 
opened their doors, and their first gleam of sun- 
shine only when the Inaugural procession was 
half way down the avenue. 

Into no other city than Washington could 
such an army of sight-seers have been emptied 
and have made so little turmoil; it was a 
most decent and orderly gathering ; in fact, the 
middle stratum of society, in holiday best, seeing 
the national show for the first time, and on its 
good behavior altogether. But great as the 
mass of people was, numbering perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand persons, it was scattered and 
lost in the vastness of the avenues, and except 
at such centres as the Capitol and the Treasury, 
no one would have dreamed of its presence in 
town until the cannon announced that the pro- 
cession was in motion, when, as if by magic, 
the crowd seemed suddenly to spring out of the 
ground and so line the sidewalks, the balconies, 
the windows, the roofs, with breathing life, 
that every building resembled nothing so much 
as fish-houses on the summer seaside when 
black with files. It was a totally unenthusias- 
tic crowd ; it viewed the wonders of the pro- 
cession, with only here and there a sporadic 
cheer ; it never fully reegnized the little man in 
black, half buried in a big hat, as the President 
of its own choosing, and probably admired the 
beauties of the scene so much as to forget all 
expression of admiration. It was indeed 
something to admire—the mile-long proces- 
sion, reaching from the Grecian portico of 
the Treasury to the Capitol rising in its blue 
mist, and full of solid masses of color; the 
splendid scarlet and black and gold of the 
Zouaves, the bright blue of local companies, 
the dark gray of the Philadelphia guests, 
lighted up and richly relieved with gold, the 
indigo and pipe-ciay of the marines, the gray 
hair of the veterans of 1812 shining in the sun 
as they marched along, the sable faces of a 
band of former slaves, now feeling. their full 
stature of self-respect as they kept step to the 
music of “‘ Hail Columbia;” here a banner stained 
with blood and storm, tattered by bullets and 
by the sulphurous blasts of battle ; now the in- 
termitting sunshine breaking out again and 
glittering on a forest of bayonets and glancing 
yun-stocks, and here, as far as the eye could 
reach, the flutter of countless tiny flags, like 
the flowers of some vast prairie over which the 
wind runs, and far away on the other side of 
the whole pageant, the great flag flying 
out straight upon the wind trom the un- 
finished height of the Washington Monument— 
flying out against a heavy cloud, but with the 
sunshine striking straight through it in a 
glory, so that every thread of it was trans- 
figured in the illumination till it became 
the most dazzling thing of all the day. 

But admirable as the parade was in its mili- 
tary display, which, indeed, was its only fea- 
ture, there were throngs who never took it in 
as an entirety at all, but who ran along the curb- 
stones and gutters for its whole length, regard- 
less of the prancing horses of the mounted 
police, and intent only to keep beside their own 
proud property in the march ; and there were yet 
other throngs who, for other reasons, caught no 
glance of, all the picturesque show, being de- 
termined to see the way in which a man takes 
upon his shoulders the mantle of ‘a mighty 
magistracy—a burden of responsibility for the 
destinies of thirty millions of souls, and for the 
transmission of their freedom uncorrupted 
through his hands ; and accordingly, these num- 
berless groups took their early stand in the 
Capitol grounds, afd waited for the sight. 
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They must have been sadly disappointed, 
however, for the distance they were obliged to 
keep, and the smoke of the cannon drifting in 
between them and the grand platform, allowed 
them only a dumb-show as it were ; they could 
see no expression on the new President’s face, 
nor hear any sound of his voice, and to their 
outward eye altogether the most interesting 
thing in the scene must have been the restless 
little child, whose sky-blue hat and snowy 
feather were seen dancing in and out of the 
sober-garmented gathering upon the platform, 
till she found herself by her father’s side, where 
she demurely nestled ; but to thpir fancy and 
their inward eye there should have been the 
vision of the greatness of their government 
apparent—a government whose machinery is so 
perfect that any hand, be it that of a dunce or 
of a demigod, may take hold of it, and it yet 
works automatically to its vast and beneficent 
ends, 

As evening of the day came on, the gas-jets 
of the gigantic letters in the Treasury building 
should have flamed out into one word, Peace, 
but as there was not gas enough to be had for 
that purpose, wonderful calcium lights instead 
illumined the leaping fountain till it seemed to 
spurt rainbows ; and then music resounded from 
inside the edifice; on the outside there grew 
up a perfect pandemonium of yelling coachmen, 
and the great ball was under way. The streets 
were noisy with wheels, the entryways of the 
Treasury were filled with magnificent costumes, 
pressed and packed to ruin ; the court of no 
monarch of the seventeenth century ever made 
looser or lavisher display than was here to be 
surveyed ; there were white shoulders and bare 
bosoms, powder scattered over the sleeves of 
gentlemen ; rouge running on the cheeks of 
ladies ; there was the sparkle of diamonds and 
emeralds, the shining of satins and gauzes, the 
superb uniforms of field-officers ; children flitted 
up and down, brought there to enrich their re- 
membrances a dozen years thereafter, and seem- 
ing like the sprites and fairies whose wands 
might have conjured up the whole enchant- 
ment ot the place; there was the quaintness of 
antique fashion settiag off young and rosy 
beauty, and collars of heavy jewels—guarded by 
hovering policemen—all their many-colored 
glory only calling attention to the old fat on the 
broad waste of many a dowager’s expanses. A 
strange throng indeed; here velvets and the 
pomp of princes, there rustic alpaca; here 
some of the most gayly clad sitting in clusters 
on the carpets, and making an Oriental picture 
of themselves, if one not so becoming to civil- 
ized life as it should be; there those that are 
tired out in efforts to obtain their wrappings 
lying sound asleep upon the floor—wrappings, 
a thousand of which remained unclaimed next 
day, and as many more of which elegantly 
dressed thieves are coolly appropriating to their 
permanent possession, leaving poor rags brought 
for that purpose in their stead ; these ladies, 
unable to find their carriages, walk home in 
satin slippers, and those gentlemen, unable to 
find their coats, accompany them home with 
handkerchiefs tied over their ears; here the 
Presidential party, entrenched behind barriers 
from contact with the plebeian crowd—a crowd 
chiefly strangers, with whom the élite of the city 
disdain to mingle; and here the whole thing 
redeemed by the weird beauty of the great cash- 
room, whose walls are lined with dove-colored 
and golden marbles, where, under drapery of 
drooping banners, from his portrait-frame Lin- 
coln seems to gaze at the great picture opposite, 
of Peace soaring upward from the battlefield, 
and where the dancers swim in a dim soft light 
to the strains of music that melt and unite again 
around them, 

But not to the ballrooms of the Treasury 
building is all the night’s gayety confined. In 
other places the colored people, almost as bril- 
liantly arrayed, go through the same motions, 
and seem as if they were the shadows of the 
more splendid revelers ; the theatres have over- 
flowed into the streets; light and merriment 
are streaming from the doors and windows of 
private dwellings, and after quiet sleepers are 
in their beds, all through the night they have 
their dreams sweetly disturbed by the blare of 
bugle and horn, as the untiring bands parade 
the town and break into tune at countless ser- 
enades, followed by the silence of some unheard 
orator’s voice, and then the air is rent with a 
divine rapture of cheers, a swelling, thrilling 
sound that makes one’s heart beat wildly, even 
in a dream, and, after that, music lulls them 
back to deeper sleep again. The pale morning 
dawns at last, indifferent to all the excitement 
underneath her; the sun comes up and floods 
the great thoroughfare with light; a spring 
breeze blows out the banners of the companies 
marching with drum-corps to the stations ; the 
splendid city, in all her lofty whiteness, sees 
them pass without greeting or adieu ; the new 
President’s messenger follows them with his 
first message to the Senate ; the Capitol clock, 
put back yesterday,that the old President’s lease 
of life might cover all the bills he had to sign, 
is to-day upon meridian; a new era has comé, 
an old one has gone, and, safe for the present, 
Washington during the inauguration season 
becomes a dream of the past and a nightmare 
of the future. 








A BED AT THE BUSTARD. 





Tue Bustard is a roadside country inn, of 
which I have little to say, save that it is a pic- 
turesque gabled old hostelry, full of oak beams 
and ties and cross-trees, with many sided rooms 
—all corners and recesses: and that I, weary 
traveler, was there accommodated with a bed. 
Some question certainly arose between the land- 
lady and her maid as to whether there was a 
spare room at disposal; the maid seemed to 
think not ; but the mistress, with a quick frown 
on the girl, assured me there was. After sup- 
per I was accordingly shown my chamber. It 
was no haunted room, so far as appearance 
went. There was nothing strange or super- 
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natural about the very comfortable-looking old 
four-poster, hung with snow-white dimity, nor 
about the old press, with its ancient brass wire 
handles in fish-shaped plates two by two, nor 
about the dressing-table, nor the white window- 
curtains. The chairs were buxom fat chairs, 
anything but spectral, stuffed all over with | 
flock, and covered with a merry-patterne | 
chintz, that went down to their feet like petti- 

coats, making them look like jolly old chair- 

women (if the pun will pass) taking their ease, 

The room was still fragrant of the scent of wild 

flowers, that had come in, on the autumn breeze, 

and the fields and woods, 

Being tired and sleepy, I soon put out my 
candle, and having drawn up the blind in order 
that my eyes, even from bed, might rest on the 
deep calm expanse of moonlit sky, I dived down 
into the yielding feathery depths of the great 
four-poster. 

The moon was shining brightly into the room, 
lighting up the white bed-furniture. Through 
the window, I could see two fir-trees standing 
out, sharp and black, against the pure glowing 
night-sky. Watching them, I saw a little giddy 
star rising behind, now glittering in sight like 
a gem, now lost from view behind a sombre 
bough. It geemed to be playing a game of hide 
and seek with me, behind the tree branches, 
and to twinkle merrily, when it came out from 
a black bit of tree into the sky again. I can’t 
tell how long I watched that sancy little star: 
but it was time enough to be able to calculate 
pretty exactly how long it would take to rise 
up through the next branch that would obscure 
it. At last I lost my gay little friend behind a 
dark mass of foliage, and, seeing that it had 
now got into a deep bit of tree that would take 
it a good half hour to get through, I reckoned I 
would go to sleep. 

(My object, I may as well confess, in paren- 
thesis, in this little paper, is to endeavor to 
analyze the growth of a dream, out of the 
simply natural into the grotesque. What I am 
about to record of last night is one of the very 
few I’ have been able to analyze, the waking 
impressions of dreams being generally so vague 
and incoherent ; but I shall give it in every par- 
ticular, as it fixed itself on my mind when I 
woke), 

I knew I was going to sleep. I knew, more- 
over, presently, that I was asleep ; but the mo- 
ment in which wakefulness merged into slumber, 
I have never, on this or any other occasion, 
been able to detect. Although distinctly con- 
scious that I was dreaming, I stillsaw my room, 
and my window, and the fir-trees, and was still 
watching for the star to come out through the 
bit of tree. I pretended, however, to myself 
that I did not know I was dreaming, and 
chuckled to think of the deception I was prac- 
ticing on myself, who thought I was, I had 
thus resolved myself into two distinct person- 
alities. One personality firmly believing what 
I saw to be real and material, and the other 
personality deriding the idea. But I myself, 
the deriding personality, was in my turn taken 
in. Looking toward the bottom of my bed, 
which I so well knew was only fantasy, I saw 
a dreadful Awarf, of whose unreality I could by 
no means persuade myself. 1 certainly did not 
then know, nor can ! recal! at what point of my 
dream I first discovered, that my other and 
more credulous self was at that moment having 
its langh at me, well knowing that the dreadful 
dwarf which alarmed me was only a distorted 
mind-picture of a little comical figure of a man 
made out of a lobster-shell, of which I had 
caught sight whilst undressing. 1 had seen 
him hanging, by a loop of tape, to a bright nail 
over the mantelpiece when I got into bed, 

There, however, stood the dreadful dwarf at 
my bed’s foot, vivid and plain. The first thing 
that made him see.n terrible, and at the same 
time made me believe in him, was the vague 
impression on my mind that I had somewhere 
seen him before, but could not for the life of 
me tell where. If I had before seen him alive, 
I knew he must be real, without a doubt. But 
how could I have seen him before, except in 
life, or in a previous state of existence? I was 
convinced he was a real live being, and the mo- 
ment I became so convinced, the horrible thing 
demonstrated the fact by rolling its eyes, and 
making a chop with its jaws. He was a dread- 
ful dwarf. His nose and chin were like, and 
of the color of, lobster pincers; his hair was 
like the little bristly hair on lobster’s feet; he 
had two great antenne, which he swished 
about, and eyes at the end of protruding 
muscles, which revolved, so that he could see 
round a corner. He was a dwarf, understand, 
to me, as compared with my natural size, but, in 
comparison with the little image of which my 
other self knew he was but the picture, he was 
a giant of fearful proportions. I suppose it was 
these two views of his relative size, as seen by 
my two distinct selves, made me so confused as 
to his apparent size, as to lead me to think this | 
terrible being at one moment expanded into a 
giant, and the next, contracted into a dwarf 
again. Such, at least, was my impression ; and 
he became very hideous from these sudden con- 
tractions and expansions, like a grotesque india- 
rubber nightmare. There was one little detail 
about the figure especially annoying to me, for 
the simple reason that I could not explain it, 
yet it seemed to convince me in some odd way 
that he was very real, and no dream fancy. It 
was a loop sticking up at the back of his coat. 
Now, I argued with myself, this is no creation 
of fancy, because no man would ever dream a 
coat on a hobgoblin, with a real loop to hang up | 
that coat by, when it was done with. It seemed | 
so life-like. My other self knew very well that | 
loop had no such purpose, that it had a deeper 
and probably a deadlier meaning, but could not 
recollect what. So the loop passed into a mys- 
tery to my other self, and a subject of awe to 
me. A mystery and asubject of awe. Then 
I noticed a subtle vapor that was stealing 
about the dreadful dwarf, wrapping him round 
in wreaths. As he still kept on madly elon- | 
gating himself from dwarf to giant, and shrink- 
ing again from giant to dwarf, I noticed the 
vapor entirely hid him from sight when he 





shriveled up to’ his smallest, so that I could no 
longer see him as a dwarf, but it only reached 
to his kneesas a.giant. This wasa source of 
terror, as I always feared he would emerge 
from the cloud in some new and terrible shape. 
But for a long time all he did was to rise up, 
chop with his jaws, and roll his eyes, then sink 
down into his cloud, and I could hear him 
chop, and feel he*’was rolling his eyes again. 
Presently I noticed, that each time he sank 
down, he did not go down so far as before. I 
found this out first, by seeing the loop of his 
coat sticking up out of his cloud, when he had 
once dwarfed; next I saw his nose go down 
when he chopped; next I saw his chin come 
up, until at last, though he still kept up an 
uncertain jogging motion up and down, he re- 
mained a giant. 

I wanted to know why he jogged. My other 
self knew, but would not tell me. Looking at 
him made me dizzy, and I felt I was jogging 
too, but why we both jogged I hadn’t the 
remotest idea, I tried to stop jogging, but in 
vain, A dreadful feeiing came over me as the 
jogs got worse. I had found it out, Idiot 
that I was, the bed that I had trusted in was 
no bed at all, but the back of a great bustard 
thet was jogging and jolting along. with me at 
a fearful speed, and the dreadful dwarf-giant 
was on the back of another, chasing me, and 
counting off every mile with a chop. I had 
awoke to my position too late. I was being 
hurried I knew not where. Wasn’t I dreaming 
now, and hadn’t I made a mistake? my other 
self asked. A mistake? And going a mile a 
moment, and feeling the wind cutting my face, 
like a scourge? Oh! it was too much: why, I 
could hear the other bustard with the dwarf on 
it, not three paces behind. I could hear the 
bird breathing, snorting, snoring. Was it myself 
snoring? I don’t snore. And was there any 
draft from a window enough to cut you in 
two? No, no. I was going, on my heaving, 
lurching, brute of a bird, goodness only knew 
where, at about the rate of a cannon-ball, so 
fast that the dreadful dwarf was chopping an 
incessant tattoo with his teeth, to tick off the 
miles. Whether the road was earth, or air, or 
sky I could not tell; we were going too fast to 
have been able to see houses, trees, or people, 
had we passed any. There was nuthing but a 
kind of dusty mist, that rose up and obscured 
whatever it was that brutal bird’s feet were 
racing over. ThenI thought I wouldn’t put up 
with this treatment. Aware, however, that it 
was required of me for some inscrutable pur- 
pose to pursue my headlong career, I thought 
I would go to sleep on the bustard’s back, and 
dream that I was being still hurried along and 
chopped after. With a sleepy kind of cunning 
it occurred to me, how this would swindle the 
power that was driving me, and the chopping 
dwarf, and the beastly bird, when they came to 
find they were only racing after a dream. 

I Went to sleep on the bustard’s back and 
chuckled. But I felt I had been guilty of a 
mean piece of deception, and dreaded retribu- 
tion, I then knew by some kind of intuition 
that the dreaded dwarf had a pistol, and was 
going to shoot me, as soon as this jogging bird 
would let him take aim, I didn’t know whether 
still to keep on sleeping, or to be honest, and 
wake. I reflected, however, that if I only 
dreamed he shot me, I couldn’t be killed, whilst 
if I woke up and was shot, it might be fatal, so 
I basely continued to dream. A _ horrible 
thought then took hold of me. If I still kept 
on sleeping, I might be killed in my sleep, and 
not know it! That would be awkward. It 
was essential I should think of some deep- 
laid scheme to prevent this. You see, I rea- 
soned with myself, so long as your will has the 
power to direct your body to obedience, you 
can’t be dead. As soon as he shoots, you 
repeat to yourself, “All right,” If your 
topgue says it when you tell it to, and if your 
ears hear your tongue say it, you are not dead. 
Satisfied with this test, I continued to dream 
the bustard was still urging me wildly forward, 
and had the indescribable pleasure of fecling I 
was deceiving the bustard, and also old lobster- 
chops, who didn’t know but what I was really 
there, and not safe in dreamland out of his 
reach. 

Crack! I heard the dwarf’s pistol go. “ All 
right,” I said to myself. To my delight I heard 
myself say it. There was no mistake about it, 
I had circumvented him. Alas! it was a re- 
volver, Crack! again. “Allright” again. I 
was unmistakably alive. I can’t tell how proud 
I was of this test, so simple yet so effective. 
Crack! twice more. “All right” still. Of 
course, I thought how could any one be killed 
inadream? Absurd, you know. 

Crack ! 

I had felt no pain. Bless me, how ever was 
it? Had I woke up by accident? I tried to 
pronounce my two reassuring words, but my 
tongye reilused obedience; my ears couldn’t 
hear it. I tried several times, but in vain. 
Then it occurred to me I was dead. Dead, the 
unfortunate victim of an erroneous theory. 
There could be no doubt that I was dead, for I 
immediately felt myself slowly rising, like « 
mist, through the air, and floating through the 
close-woven spiny foliage of two fir-trees, so 
dense you could not shoot an arrow through. I 
inhaled, in my vapory form. the aromatic gums 
of the pine as I passed through the boughs ; 
then, rising, found my mist had contracted and 
become pure spirit that glowed like fire, till I 
knew J was the tiny star that had taken just 
half an hour to pass through the great top 
boughs of the fir-tree. I knew, moreover, that 
I, the star, would be visible to myself lying in 
my bed at the inn. I could see also my own 
dead body lying on its face beneath the fir- 
trees, and I saw the dreadful dwarf come and 
turn me over to see if I really was dead, and, 
being satisfied, saw him ride away on his bird, 
chopping. The last I saw of him in the horizon, 
when he was bird down and lobster-chops 
down, was his loop, and it puzzled me still to 
think what that loop was for. It neither 
puzzled nor confused me to think I had three 





| the Senate, if they be equally divided, the Vice- | 


dered self, and my still sleeping self at the inm 
Then I made discovery I longed to impart to 
Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal. Stars, I 
discovered, are not stars, They are nothing 
but silver nails driven into the sky, and that is 
why they fall down in November, when the 
wind shakes out those that are not tightly ham- 
mered in, I deduced this startling discovery 
from the fact that I was a star, and, on close 
examination, had found myself only a common 
silver nail. It almost stopped my twinkling to 
think of the gross and impudent deception that 
had been practiced on the public, in bringing 
them up to believe that stars were anything 
more. Then they are not high—scarcely a 
mile, within easy ballooning distance—and yet 
the world had never found it out. J was 
dumb, another of myself was dead, and the 
third asleep, and I—we could never tell the dis- 
covery. I had one pleasing reflection that 
helped, in some degree, to make amends for my 
inability to tell the world about stars. That 
was a sort of comfortable internal conscious- 
ness, that my being driven into the sky asa 
silver nail had some intimate concern with a 
very just revenge to be wrought on my mur- 
derer the dwarf, though without any idea how 
it was to be realized, 

We stars, you must know, are sizable nails, 
about the size of a giant’s hat-peg. I was 
driven in, in a row with half a dozen others. 
I heard a kind of a chopping noise near me, 
and, looking up, who should I see but the 
dreadful dwarf and his mysterious loop. I was 
aware then, for the first time, that he lived up 
here ; that this was, in short, his passage, and 
that we were his hat-pegs. I saw him take off 
his lobster-shell hat and hang it on an adjacent 
star, like an extinguisher, to put it out for the 
night. Then I shone on him most seductively. 
I suppose he thought he had taken his coat off, 
but these cunning people so often overreace 
themselves. He took hold of his loop, and I 
conclude, in a moment of absence of mind, he 
hung himself up, in his coat, on the silver nail, 
which was the star, which was me. He gave 
several terrible chops, which were like music in 
my ears, revenge being sweet. He was then 
no more, I wished he could have been some 
more for a trifle longer, for I reveled in his 
sufferings. Alas, for rejoicing in the misfor- 
tunes of others. His weight was too much for 
me. I felt myself loosening from a wretched 
lath and plaster sky, and at last down I came, 
lobster man and all, a good mile, plump on the 
earth. 

The floor of my room, of course. Naturally, 
the fall woke me from my dream. Looking 
out of the window I saw the star I had watched 
before dozing off to sleep had just emerged 
from the top bough of the firs, and the lobster 
man was comfortably hanging, by his loop, to a 
silver nail over the mantelshelf. I resumed my 
broken rest, and slept dreamless till morning. 

When I came down-stairs, the waitress ven- 
tured to ask how I had slept. I explained I 
had had a bad dream. 

“T knew how ’twould be, sir,” she explained, 
“I’ve told missus of it afore to-day. ‘Tain’t 
nothing new. Everybody dreams bad that 
sleeps in that bed.” 

“Indeed,” I said; “and pray why oes 
everybody dream bad, who sleeps there ?” 

“Because, !f you please, sir, missus she 
stuffed that there bed with live feathers— 
never baked ’em first ” (she explained, observ- 
ing I didn’t comprehend), “and they heave, 
and heave, and heave, and rise like yeast when 
anybody sleeps on ’em, and you are bound to 
dream.” 








The Reception Room at the White House. 

The engraving on our front page represents 
a scene that can be witnessed on any day dur- 
ing reception hours in the ante-chamber ad- 
joining the President’s Room at the Executive 
Mansion. The Reception or Waiting-room is at 
such times thronged with visitors and office- 
seekers, waiting for an audience with the Chief 
Magistrate. Probably the task ofreceiving these 
eager applicants for favor is the most weari- 
some of the Executive duties. The personages 
introduced into our sketch are taken from 
life, and the furniture and accessories of the 
room are accurately portrayed. To the right 
is seen General Dent, superintending the 
ushering of visitors into the Presidental pres- 
ence. 








Methods of Votingin the National House of 
Representatives. 


WE give a series of four engravings illustra- 
ting the methods of ‘voting in the National 
House of Representatives, First in order we 
show the manner in which the members are as- 
signed to seats at the commencement of the 
session of anew Congress. Slips of paper, each 
one inscribed with a member's name, are placed 
in a Box on the Clerk’s desk. From this box a 
page, blindfolded, draws successively the slips, 
and as each name is read by the Clerk, the 
member designated advances and selects his 
seat, 

The next picture represents the Speaker 
counting the members as they rise in succession 
to vote upon a question, The affirmative and 
negative of the question having been put and 
answered, the Speaker declares whether the 
yeas or nays have it by the sound, But if he be 


Journal.” The third picture shows the Clerk of 
the House calling the roll, and the assistant 
keeping tally as the yeas and noes are given. 
In taking the vote by tellers, the gentlemen 
designated by the Speaker for that 

stand in the open space In front of the Speaker’s 
desk, and as the members file they are 
counted, pro and con, and the number reported 
to the presiding officer. Our last engraving 
represents Messrs, Fernando Wood and Benja- 
min F, Butler acting as tellers in the Honse.’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
Funeral of Prince Mataio Kekuanoa, 


On the 22d of December last, the remains of Prince 
Mataio Kekuanoa, father of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, were carried with great pomp to their Jast 
resting-place. As a curicus and picturesque peca- 
liarity of the occasion, it may be stated as one of the 
customs of funcreal ceremonies in that country to 
freshen the heavy air that oppresses the sleep of the 
defunct, children wave kasilis over the coffin, The 
kasilis is a long plume of feathers, so rich in color, 
of tropical birds, the ancient Kanaka chiefs used 
them as fans. At present the kasilis is regarded as an 
emblem of royalty—in fact, the kasilis is always seen 
in the presence of the king. This ornament gives to 
their local ceremonies an appearance of originality 
that takes away from the stiffness and coldness of the 
Anglo-Saxon element introduced into the Archipela 
After the religious ceremonies, that occurred in fhe 
room of the deceased, a plaintive song arose, the 
pastor of the Hawaii Church, stretching his arms to- 
ward the remains of Mataio Kekuanoa, pronounced 
in Kanaka words full of emotion, addressing to the 
departed the eternal farewell Aloha! The k ng then 
took his place at thé head of the cortége, which pro- 
ceeded slowly toward the royal tomb, All the inhab’ 
ants of the city assembled along the line of marc 
and at the moment when the coffin was placed in the 
‘omb, the sobs of the crowd burst forth, and m 
painfully with the voices of the cannon at the fo 


The Overland Route to India—The Town 
of Brindisi, Italy. 


Having passed over the Alps by the climbing rail- 
way of Mont Cenis, and penetrated the galleries of the 
great tunnel through the mountain, and having ex- 
amined the various kinds of machinery employed in 
the wonderful work, the traveler to India alights at 
the thrifty capital of Piedmont. The journey from 
this place to the ancient town of Brindisi is replete 
with rich historical interest, and the most charming 
scenery. At Alessandria he will see the town founded 
six centuries ago under the patronage of the Pope to 
resist the German invader, and also the modern fort- 
ress, Which has more than once protected the inde- 
pendence of a King of Sardinia when threatened by 
an Austrian invasion. Close by lies the field of Ma- 
rengo, where the first Napoleon won the victory which 
made him ruler of France. Further on he will see the 
Adriatic shore, and a cluster of olden towns, rife with 
romantic, poetical, and historical associations, En- 
tering the beantifal harbor of Brindisi, the first con- 
spicuous object that attracts his attention is the old 
castie on the northwest side, whose foundations are 
washed by the sea in front, and defended by a fosse 
in the rear. The ancient town, which was known to 
Herodotus, in the fifth century before Christ, is sup- 
posed to have been founded by a colony of Atolian 
Greeks. It was at this place that Cicero resided, B. c. 
57, on his return from an unhappy exile; and it was 
here, also, that Virgil died. One of our illustrations 
represents a house reputed to have belonged to, and 
been occupied by the great Roman poet. The entrance 
is by the door on the right, and thence up a pair of lad- 
der-like stairs to the apartments, which are in no ways 
dissimilar to other houses in the town. 


A Public Meeting at Athens, Greece, 


The prospect of a fight with their old enemies, the 
Turks, has kept the quick-blooded Greeks, for some 
time past, in a fever of excitement. Mass meetings 
are frequent in the public places of Athens, where 
many a rough orator, perhaps from the same rostrum 
where Demosthenes held forth, takes the stump, and 
harangues the noisy multitude. Such a scene is re- 
presented in our engraving, which exhibits the quar- 
relsome and demonstrative Greek character in one of 
its turbulent moods, 


Launch of the Gunboat Obus, at Gaboon, 
Western Africa. 


The gunboat Obus, built in France, and sent in de- 
tached pieces to the French establishment in Western 
Africa, was there rebuilt and launched into the bay at 
the mouth of the Gaboon river. Being the first time 
that work so considerable has been executed im that 
country, the fact is of some interest, as showing the 

rogress of the French installation in a locality of 
haportance to the commerce of France. 


The Mikado of Japan Traveling. 


The Mikado, Emperor of Japan, while on his way 
from Miako to Yeddo, offered an opportunity to a 
French artist to sketch the procession, and, from one 
of the illustrated journals of Paris we take the pic- 
ture, which is interesting as a faithful portraiture of 
the mode of traveling customary with distinguished 
personages among the Japanese. The picture shows 
the Imperial palanquin and the cortége on the 
Tokaido road, 

The Carnival of Venice; 


The Carnival of Venice, so brilliantly described by 
the fantastic genius of Paganini, has lacked nothing 
of its ancient splendor. The regeneration of Italy 
seems, on the contrary, to have restored the festival to 
the éclat of its olden time celebration, The gem of 
the Adriatic blazes with redoubled lustre under the 
inspiration of the occasion, and all that is grotesque, 
extravagant and mirth-provoking, seems to have becn 
concentrated into the ballrooms and public places of 
the city of the Doges. Our engraving shows the Car- 
nival in its most sober aspect : the Carnival, in fact, 
of the Venetian aristocracy, assembled in the Red- 
room of the Palace of Prince Giovauelli. 
fhe Convent Conspiracy Trial, Westmin- 

ster Hall, London, 

The excitement in regard to the case of “Saurin 
vs. Star and Kennedy,” known as the Convent Con- 





not himself satisfied which voice is the greater, 
or if any member shall rise and declare himself 
dissatisfied, then the Speaker is to divide the 
House, 

In both Houses of Congress the ayes first rise, 
and are counted, standing in their places, by 
the presiding officer. They then sit, and the 
noes rise and are counted in like manner. In 


President announces his opinion, which decides. 

The Constitution, however, has directed that 
“the yeas and nays of the members of either 
House, on any question, shall, at the desire of 


selfs—viz., my present, or star—self, my mur- | one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 


spiracy Trial, is represented as being intense. Theu- 
sands of well-dressed people stand patiently shoulder to 
shoulder, for hours, at the door of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, without the faintest hope of getting into Court, 
but solely on the chance of seeing one or other of those 
| engaged in “ The great Convent Scandal.” This case, 
| which threatens to be the longest ever tried within 
the ancient walls of Wesminster Hall, is based on a 
leharge of conspiracy brought by one of the ni- 
mates of a convent, alleging a system of persecution 
on the part of the Superior to drive her out of the 
institution, The appearance of nuns and priests in 
' an English Court of Justice is in itself peculiar, and 
as the place has been dotted with “ Sisters,” the barris- 
ters’ wigs and gowns have been rivaled by headdresses 
and robes of an even less con kind, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BY BALLOT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE, 41sT CONGRESS, HOUSE OF THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE COUNTING THE YEAS AND NAYS. 
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THE INAUGURATION-—DEPARTURE OF GEN. GRANT FROM THE ARMY HEADQUARTERS, ON HIS WAY TO THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON D. C., MARCH 4TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR—SEE PAGE 27. 
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TO EARINE. 


Eiriné, 
Who had her very and her n 
With the first knots or dings of SPN. 
—BEN JONSON : The Sad 
Sarnt Vaventine kindles the crocus, 
Saint Valentine wakens the birds— 


I would that his power could evoke us 
In tender and musical words ! 


I mean, us unconfident lovers, 
Whose doubtful and stammering tongue 
No help save in rhyming discovers— 
Since what can’t be said may be sung. 


So fairest and sweetest ! your pardon 
(If no better welcome) I pray. 

There’s spring-time in grove and in garden ; 
Perchance it may breathe in my lay. 


~ 


I think and I dream (did you know it ?) 
Of somebody’s eyes, her soft hair, 

The neck bending whitely below it, 
The dress that she chances to wear. 


Each tone of her voice I remember, 
Each turn of her head, of her arm ; 
Methinks, had she faults out of number, 
Being hers, they were certain to charm. 


From her every distance I measure ; 
I think every step of the way, 

“This road brings me nearer my treasure "— 
“This road takes me further away.” 


And Love is my journalist also ; 

The good days and bad days occur, 
The fasts and the festivals fall so, 

By seeing or not seeing her. 


So friendly her face, that I tremble, 
On friendship so sweet having ruth: 
But why should I longer dissemble ? 
Or will you not guess at the truth? 


And that is, dear maiden, I love you! 
The loveliest, brightest, and best !— 
Happy the roof-tree above you, 
The floor where your footstep is prest! 


May some new deliciousness meet you 
On every new day of the Spring, 

Each flow’r in its turn bloom to greet you, 
Lark, mavis, and nightingale sing ! 


May kind vernal powers in your bosom 
Their tenderest influence shed !— 

May I, when the rose is in blossom, 
Enweave you a crown, white and red! 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—FRINGANT. 


Iw less than an hour and a half, they came tp 
sight of Dettingen, which presented a more 
striking appearance because it seemgg, from a 
distance, to be the centre of a vast con ation. 
As they approached nearer, Benedict perceived 
that this effect was produced by the numerous 
camp fires of the Prussians. ‘These, after their 
victory, had pushed forward their advanced 
posts beyond this little town. 

Helene was afraid that they would not permit 
her to continue on her way ; but Benedict re- 
assured her. The pity felt for wounded men 
among all civilized nations, the respect shown 
to the dead when the fight is over, did not leave 
any doubt that Helene would not only be per- 
mitted to carry off her betrothed, dead or alive, 
but aided and protected in her search. 

The carriage was, in fact, stopped at the out- 

The officer commanding the guard 
would not take the responsibility < aeving 
the jageswto pass, and declared that the mat- 
ter Fast be referred to General Sturm, who 
commanded the advanced guard. 

Now, General Sturm had his headquarters at 
the little village of Horstein, situated on the 
left of the high road, a little beyond Dettingen. 
Benedict asked for the name of the street and 
the number of the house, and set off at a gal- 
lop, in order to make up for lost time. 

engthey reached the house, the sentinel, 
in reply to a question, informed Benedict that 
General Sturm was absent, going the rounds, 

Behedict inquired if the general had not left 
some alde-de-camp or other officer, who could 
replace him in a matter of urgent necessity, 
and was invited to walk in and speak to the 
chief of staff. He did so, and found that officer 
busily engaged in signing orders. As the door 
opened, he said in an impatient tone, and without 
raising his head : 

“ Wait a few moments !” 

Something in the sound of his voice made 
Benedict start. It seemed strangely familiar to 
hin, he could not recall to his mind 
where he heard it. 

All at once the truth flashed across him. 

“ Prederick !” he exclaimed. 

The officer thus addressed turned round 
abruptly. He was, indeed, Baron Frederick de 
Below, whom the King of Prussia had person- 
ally recommended to General Sturm for the 
appointment of chief of staff. This grade was 
a step toward an ultimate promotion to the 
rank of brigadier-general., 

Frederick looked with astonishment at this 
boatman who called him by his Christian name, 
and held ont his hand to him, and in his turn 
he recognized Benedict. 

Questions and answers followed in quick suc- 
cession. Benedict explained to Frederick that 
Kari had fought all day, and was either dead or 

and that he wished to search the 
battlefield in order to find him. 

At one time he was on the point of telling 








Frederick that his sister-in-law, Helene, was at 
the door in a carriage, but he checked himself 
intime. If this fact was to be communicated 
to the Baron de Below by any one, Helene her- 
self was the proper person to make it. 

Frederick was in despair at being unable to 
accompany Benedict in his search, but it was 
his duty to remain at Horstein in the general’s 
absence, and he felt it to be all the more neces- 
sary that he should do so, inasmuch as the gen- 
eral, not to belie his name, which means “ Tem- 
pest,” had already, by his brutality, caused him 
several times to regret having accepted the po- 
sition of Chief of Staff. But he gave Benedict 
a permit, sealed with the general’s seal, to ex- 
amine the battlefield, and to ask for an escort 
of two Prussian soldiers and a surgeon. Bene- 
dict would not allow Frederick to accompany 
him to the door. He promised to send the sur- 
geon to communicate to him the results of the ex- 
pedition, and then hastened to rejoin Helene,who 
was waiting impatiently for him in the car- 
riage. 

“ Well ?” she inquired. 

“T am getting on,” answered Benedict. 
Then, in a low volce, he said to Lenhart: 
“ Drive on twenty paces, and stop !” 

Lenhart obeyed, and Benedict told Helene 
what had passed. If she wished to see her 
brother-in- law, it was easy for her to turn back, 
If, on the contrary, Benedict’ was correct in 
supposing that she did not wish to see the 
baron, she had only to proceed on her way. 

Helene shuddered at the bare idea of meeting 
her brother-in-law. She was satisfied that he 
would keep her with him, and not permit her 
to risk herself on the battlefield, at midnight, 
in the midst of the dead and wounded, and 
among the robbers who prowl among the 
corpses to plunder them. She, therefore, 
thanked Benedict warmly, and called herself to 
Lenhart to drive on. 

Lenhart lashed his horses to a gallop, and 
they returned to Dettingen. Eleven o’clock 
struck as they entered the town. 

There was an immense fire burning in the 
principal square of Dettingen. Benedict got 
out of the carriage and approached. A captain 
was walking up and down before this fire, and 
Benedict walked up tohim. He understood the 
Prussian character, and knew perfectly well 
how to manage it when it suited his purposes, 

“Pardon me, captain,” said he; “‘ are you 
acquainted with Baron Frederick de Below ?” 

Benedict, it will be remembered, was dressed 
as a boatman, so the captain looked at him 
from hefd to foot in some surprise. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I am acquainted with him. 
What then ?” 

“ Would you be willing to render him a great 
service ?” 

“ Willingly; for he is my friend. But how 
comes it that he applies to me through you ?” 

“*He is at Horstein, which he cannot leave 
without General Sturm’s permission.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, then, he was very uneasy about 
a friend of his, who was either killed or 
wounded, to-day, in the last charge made by 
the Prussian cuirassiers at the bridge of Aschaf- 
fenbourg ; and he has sent me and one of my 
comrades, a boatman like myself, to look for 
this friend, who is the betrothed of the lady 
you see yonder in the carriage. He told me to 
show this paper, written by himself, to the first 
Prussian officer I met, and say that it is not an 
order, butarequest. And he added that he was 
sure that any officer who read it would be cour- 
teous enough to furnish me with what is asked 
in it.” 

The officer approached the fire, pulled out 
a blazing brand, and, by its flickering light, 
read as follows: *“ Any Prussian officer whom 
my messenger may meet is requested to place a 
surgeon and an escort of two soldiers at the 
disposal of the bearer of this note. The sur- 
geon and the two soldiers will accompany the 
bearer in his excursion to the battlefield, and 
will follow him wherever he may lead them. 

“Given at headquarters at Horstein, at 
eleven o'clock, P. M. 

** By order of General Sturm 
“ Baron Frederick de Below, 
“Chief of Staff.” 

Discipline and obedience are the two great 
virtues of the Prussian army ; and it is these 
which have made it the finest in Germany. No 
sooner had the captain read the order of his 
superior officer than he abandoned the disdain- 
ful air which he had assumed toward a poor 
devil of a sailor. 

“ Hillo !” he said to the soldiers who stood 
around the fire; “two willing to render a ser- 
vice to Baron de Below, the chief of staff.” 

Ten men stepped forward. “ That is well,” 
said the captain, selecting two mén. “And 
now,” who is the surgeon of the company ?” 

“Monsieur Ludwig Wiederschall,” answered 
a voice. 

“Where does he lodge ?” 

“ Here, on the square,” answered the same 
voice. : 

“Notify him that, by order from the chief of 
staff, he must, this evening, take part in an ex- 
pedition to Aschaffenbourg.” 

A soldier started up, crossed the square, 
rapped at a door, and returned in a few min- 
utes with the surgeon. 

Benedict thanked the captain, who replied 
that he was only too happy to oblige the Baron 
de Below. 

The surgeon, although a man of the work, 
was in an ill-humor at first at being disturbed 
in his first nap. But when he found himself 
with a young and pretty woman all in tears, he 
offered his apologies for having kept her wait- 
ing, and was first to hasten the departure. 

The carriage rolled down a gentle slope, and 
reached the margin of the river, where several 
boats were moored. 


“ Pritz! Fritz !” shouted Benedict at the ¢op | 


of his voice. 

At the second call, a man rose up in a boat 
and answered ; “ Here I am !” 

Benedict announced himself, and they all took 
their places in the boat, the two soldiers in the 





bow, Benedict and Fritz at the oars, and Helene 
and the surgeon in the stern sheets, 

With a vigorous dash of the oars, the boat 
shot out into the middle of the river. The task 
was now less easy than before, because they had 
now to pull up stream, But Benedict and Fritz 
were two vigorous and skillful oarsmen, and the 
boat glided lightly over the surface of the 
water. 

They were already some distance from Det- 
tingen when they heard twelve o’clock strike 
from the church steeple. They passed Kleim, 
Ostheim, Mainaschoft, then Lieder, and finally 
Aschaffenbourg. 

Benedict landed a little below the bridge ; it 
was at that point that he wished to begin his 
search. He lighted the torches, and gave them 
to the soldiers to carry. 

The battle had lasted until nightfall, conse- 
quently the wounded only had been removed, 
and the bridge was still heaped with dead 
bodies, over which they stumbled in the dark. 

Karl, with his gray jacket, would have been 
easily recognized if he had been lying among 
the Prussian and Austrian soldiers, But Bene- 
dict was too sure of having seen him strug- 
gling beyond the bridge to waste time in look- 
ing for him where he was not to be found. 

They descended toward the plain, dotted with 
clumps of trees, at the lower extremity of 
which stretched away the little wood called 
the Joli-Buisson. 

The night was dark, and there was no moon. 
Not a star giittered in the sky, and it seemed as 
though the smoke and dust of the battle still 
hung suspended between heaven and earth. 
From time to time flashes of sheet-lightning 
opened the horizon like an immense eyelid; a 
ray of dull light shot out, and lit up the land- 
scape, fora moment, with a bluish tint. Then 
everything became dark again—darker than 
before. 

When these flashes died away, the only light 
that could be seen on the left bank of the Main 
was that which proceeded from the torches 
carried by the Prussian soldiers, and this lit up 
a circle of some ten paces in diameter. 

Helene, white as a ghost, and, like a ghost, 
apparently insensible to earthly mistortunes, 
walked in the centre of this circle, with her 
arms extended, and exclaiming: ‘“ There! 
there ! there !” as she saw, or thought she 
saw, a corpse lying motionless on the ground. 

Corpses there were, indeed ; but it was easy 
to recognize them as Prussians or Austrians by 
their uniform. 

From time to time, also, shadowy forms could 
be seen gliding swiftly away among the trees, 
and mysterious steps could be heard hurrying 
rapidly away. These were the miserable rob- 
bers of the dead who follow modern armies, as 
formerly wolves followed the armies of the 
olden time, and who had been scared away in 
the midst of their infamous work. 

Every now and then Benedict signed to the 
party to halt. A profound silence would en- 
sue, and, in the midst of this silence, Benedict 
would shout “ Karl! Karl !” 

Helene, with staring eyes, and suspended 
respiration, looked at these moments like a sta- 
tue of Expectation. 

No answer would be returned, and the little 
company would resume its search. 

From time to time Helene, too, would stop, 
and mechanically, and ina low tone, as if the 
sound of her own voice frightened her, call, in 
her turn, .“* Karl! Karl! Karl !” 

They approached the little wood, and the 
corpses became fewer and fewer. Benedict 
made another of his halts, and, in the silence 
which followed, shouted for the fifth or sixth 
time: “ Karl !” 

This time he was answered by a mournfil 
and prolonged cry, which sent a thrill through 
the hearts of the bravest. 

“ What is that cry ?” said the surgeon. 

“It is a dog howling over a dead body,” re- 
plied Fritz. 

“Could it be ... ?” murmured Benedict. 
Then he shouted: ‘ This way! this way!” di- 
recting his steps toward the spot whence the 
cry seemed to proceed. 

“My God !” said Helene; “have you any 
hope ?” 

“Perhaps so; come! come!” and without 
waiting for the torches, Benedict dashed for- 
ward. . 

Reaching the edge of the wood, he called 
again, ‘ Karl !” 

The same cry, mournful, lamentable, but still 
nearer, responded again. 

“Come on !” said Benedict ; “ it is this way.” 

Helene stepped over the ditch, entered the 
wood, and, careless of her muslin dress, which 
was soon in tatters, advanced into the midst of 
the bushes and thorns, The torchbearers found 
it difficult to follow her. 

There, in the wood, they heard the noise made 
by the fleeing spoilers of the dead repeated 
several times. Benedict halted his party in or- 
der to .give the wretches time to make good 
their escape. Then, when silence was re- 
established, he called once more: “ Karl !” 

Again the same mournful, lamentable howl 
which they had twice before answered; but 
this time it was so near them that every heart 
thrilled. The men recoiled a step. 

“A wolf!” cried the boatman, extending his 
arm. 

“ Where ?” said Benedict. 

“There !” said Fritz, pointing. “ Don’t you 
see his eyes shining in the dark like two coals 
of fire ?” 

At this moment, one of those flashes of sheet- 
lightning shot its pale gleam through the trees, 
and they could plainly see a dog seated near a 
motionless body. 

“ Here, Fringant !” cried Benedict. 

The dog cleared the space at a bound, leaped 
on his master’s neck and caressed him ; then, 
resuming his place near the body, he for the 
fourth time uttered his howl, this time more 
sinister than ever. 

“ Karl is there!” said Benedict. 

Helene dashed forward, for she comprehended 
the situation, 





“ But he is dead !” added Benedict, 
Helene uttered a cry, and fell at full length 
on Karl’s body. 








A VOICE FROM MONACO. 


“Who think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world !”’ 

On this the 15th day of February, a. p, 
1869, My een own the steep stone 
road of old Monaco, came the vari-colored 
rocession. At the head a white silk banner, 
fringed with gold and many designs, was borne 
by three priests in spotless white robes ; close 
behind followed fifty little girls all in white, 
vailed, each carrying a flaming candle ; then 
fifty little girls all in black, two and two ; then 
riests with crucifix and banners; men in 

dsome regalia carrying great lanterns ; then 
came the procession of ladies, first in black, 
next in white, every one carrying a lighted 
candle ; priests in gaudy vestments, chanting, 
preceded a brass band of twenty musicians 
who were before the great crimson velvet can- 
opy, borne high above the head of the prelate 
who, with mitre and gorgeous robes, carried in 
his hands, his eyes never turned from it, 
the silver and glass box containing the 
sacred relics. Then the multitude, all with 
uncovered heads, and in their holiday attire, 
while the cannons pealed from the betiimeats 
of Monaco, and the snow-topped mountains 
echoed witht the thunder. 

It was the féte day of the patron saint of 
this petty cyt and for three hundred 
years have the inhabitants of its sterile soil 
never failed thus to celebrate and give thanks, 
And they are not wanting in knowledge, thrift 
and morality. Never in my travels have I met 

le of more intelligence, kindness, and 
onesty ; of cheerful disposition, and inclined 
to accept the ills of life in a philosophical and 
Christian spirit. Their olive and citron groves, 
planted ofttimes on made soil along the base 
of the barren ‘hills, running down to the sea, 
frequently fail in their fruits ; there are no ce- 
reals planted, and it is not easy to discover 
what they exchange for the necessaries and 
many luxuries brought from more favored 
climes. . 
“ Homekeeping youth have ever homely wits,” 


is not always true, for betimes I have nfet 
liberal, most generous spirits, who had not 
sed the boundaries of their native countries, 
ut they are rare exceptions. The village par- 
son preaches of the world as he sees and knows 
it in his little province, and the untraveled, 
proselyting Protestant, distresses his heart 
about the devotees of the oldest form of reli- 
gion among civilized nations. Saving in habits 
and customs, mainly attributable to climate 
and soil, human nature is very like all over the 
earth, and ‘tis this great fact that the observ- 
ing and reflecting traveler acquires ; widening 
his mind and warming his heart ; teaching him 
charity and that eleventh commandment, “ Fret 
not, and mind thy own business.” 

Aman sound of mind and body, by travel 
learns what the world and its opinions are 
worth. Brought face to face with men and ob- 
jects of his wonder and admiration, when 
known only in books and by report, he experi- 
ences at the outset of his journey a feeling of 
disappointment and disillusion which is very 
near to a regret he had not remained at home 
with his pleasant fancies. 


“'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ 


The traveler who puts thoughts together in 
his mind, understands better than the ‘‘ bower- 
keeping youth” the wisdom of St. Paul when 
he enjoined charity as the supremest, all-com- 
prehensive virtue ; he comes to regard the pe- 
culiarities of various people with respect if not 
with approbation, and does not e himself 
unhappy if others pursue a different road to 
salvation from that taught by his fathers! 
Moreover, he sees how not unevenly the good 
and ills of life are distributed, and that,.in- 
deed, there is no one so wretched who, if he 
knew all of his seemingly more blessed neigh- 
bor, would exchange lots with him. 

The observing traveler appreciates the fable 
of Jupiter and his discontented subjects. 

Weary of their constant complaint, he com- 
manded them all to assemble and cast into one 
common pile their burdens, and then each was 
permitted to take in exchange that which might 
seem to him less grievous and easier to be 
borne than that discarded. Gladly all rid 
themselves of what they deemed an unjust 
load of trouble, and making their selectiony, 
went their way. But, lo! on the morrow 
some returned, sick of their choice, and 
seeking in tears to reclaim their own old cross, 
and on the next day all were back implori 
Jupiter to restore them to their former condi- 
tion, promising pever more to murmur at his 
injustice. 

“For, not to admire or desire, if a man 
Did but know it, is more than to 
Walk like a Sultan of old ail the 
Day long in a garden of spices.” 


But if there are pleasures (?) and profit in 
travel, there is also a danger which comes of 
idleness and want of employment of one’s 
time. Itis quite sad to contemplate the wrecks 
and waste of mind which one often does 
among idle people, who have for years been 
abroad, drifting as the seasons compel be- 
tween the great cities and fashionable resorts 
of Germany and the sea-coast. 

It is written, and true as God, that to be 
happy, man must work ! work with his hands or 
his head, and the curse pronounced upon 
Adam is the greatest of blessings to his descend- 
ants. Oh, these pitiful, satiated, ennwied herds of 
vanity pursuing travelers, who at home knew 
the grand emotion of strife and success in what 
was worthy of their best efforts, now worrying 
and fretting at the inattention of servants, 
complaining of petty extortions, and gossiping 
like silly old women all the day long about ho- 
tels ms | apartments, and dabbling not a little 
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in scandal! Wrangling with landlords, shop- 

and couriers over trifling accounts, 

w years ago, ere tainted with the disease 

comes from idleness and high-living, 

they would have deemed unworthy of a thought 

or word. "Tis lamentable, the contemptible 

onies, yclept. economies, which the 

icans and ish, confirmed residents on 

the Continent, into ; living in a way they 

would be _— of at home ; seeking out 

cheap caf@®, smoking mean cigars—even a pipe, 

and a ing up of candle-ends! The mind hath 

its ov te even as the body, and if denied 

heal aliment, will fain feed on strange food. 
. * . - 


The completion of the railway—and it isa 
marvel of engineering skill—from Nice to Mon- 
aco has placed the Casino on Mont San Carlo 
on an equal rank with the Kursaals of Baden- 
Baden and Homburg, and here may be seen 
the same crowd of spendthrifts and loreties, in 
the winter, one ever encounters at those sum- 
mer resorts. "Tis a passing mystery where all 
their money comes from! One sees daily men 
and women who, in addition to vast sums spent 
in — dresses, and jewelry, lose at the gam- 
ing-table hundreds of thousands of francs every 
year of their lives ! In the cases of the princes, 
princesses, counts and baronesses, etc., etc., 
we can understand it, although they too invari- 
ably come to grief; but there are others who 
are known to have never done anything but run 
hither and thither from one gambling Casino to 
another, only varying the monotony by short 
visits to the great cities in their gayest seasons. 
A story is told of a Russian nobleman who, 
having quite ruined himself at Homburg, re- 
solved on suicide, which is not uncommon at 
these hells, and swallowed half a pint of petro- 
leum. He was found senseless and carried to 
the hospital to die, but next day revived and 
became so ravenously hungry that all the food 
in the place could not satiate his appetite, and 
he was forcibly put out of doors! He can be 
seen here daily at the gaming-table, apparently 
as reconciled to life as the rest of this thought- 
less, giddy multitude. 

At this time of the year Monaco surely is a 
most beautiful spot, and though one has fre- 
quently the poet’s words on his lips— 

“ And all is fair, but man is vile,” 

it must be remembered that it is the money of 
the owner of the Casino which has converted a 
sterile promontory into a marvel of loveliness. 
All is in harmony or in exquisite contrast. The 
lofty gray mountains behind on the west, the 
placid blue Mediterranean, with its graceful 
winding shore, seen far to the east, and, as it 
were, hanging over it these beautiful promen- 
ades, hotels, and gardens, crowded with the 
rarest of flowers, shrubs, and trees, On a calm 
evening, lit by the moon and hundreds of shaded 
lamps, the great orchestra discoursing Strauss’s 
harmonies, the hum of the visitors, ever chat- 
tering of their gains or losses at play, yet al- 
ways gay and hopeful—'’tis a scene on this 
Mont San Carlo t will well reward a long 
journey. 








The Inauguration—To and from the Capitol. 
Or the movements of President Grant on the 
4th of March, apart from the grand scene of the 
Inauguration, we illustrate his departure from 
the Army headquarters en rowte to the Capitol, 
and his entrance into the White House. At 
half past ten o’clock two members of the In- 
auguration Committee, Admiral Bailey and Wil- 
liam A, Cook, entered the General’s office, where 
the latter sat in compary with Mr. Colfax. The 
party then proceeded to the carriage, and drove 
off just as the sunshine burst through the dense 
clouds that had till then obscured the sky. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony of Inaugu- 
ration, the procession took up its line of march 
for the White House, and arriving there, the 
President and his Staff, with Vice-President 
Colfax, accompanied by Secretary Schofield, en- 
tered, and repaired immediately to the Execu- 
tive office. The President remained but a few 
minutes at the Executive Mansion, during which 
he had a short interview with Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart, of New York, George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, Senator ‘Cragin and ex-Senator 
Cresswell. He then returned to his residence 
in I street. 








Grant Leaving Galena in (861. 


On the 15th of April, 1861, the tidings of 
the fall of Sumter reached Galena, in Illinois, 
At the leather store in that far Western town 
where Grant, then comparatively unknown, 
even to his own townspeople, was employed as 
his father’s clerk, the “insult to the flag” was, 
as in almost every other house throughout the 
North, the theme of excited conversation. A 
few days afterward the obscure clerk was on 
his way to Springfield to take service in the 
Federal army. It was his first step to fame 
and to the Presidential chair. As, clad in well- 
worn citizen’s dress, with carpet-bag in hand, 
he was leaving his residence on the hill, with 
no higher hope, perhaps, than the command 
of a company, a woman residing in the neigh- 
borhood passed that way and asked him where 
he was going. 

“Tam going to Springfield to offer my ser- 
vices to President Lincoln,” was the answer. 

He never returned to Galena until after his 
appointment as Lieutenant-General. 








Senator Henry B. Anthony. 

Hon. Henry B. Antuony, United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, was unanimously 
chosen President pro tem. of the Senate, in caucus 
of the Republican members, immediately after 
the adjournment of that body on Wednesday, 
March 10. 

Senator Anthony was born in Coventry, 


Rhode Island, April 1, 1815, graduated at | 


Brown University, and shortly afterward as- 
sumed the editorial charge of the Providence 
Journal. In 1849 he was elected Governor of 
Ithode Island, and in the following year was re- 





seat in the United States Senate, having been 
elected as'a Union Republican, and was re- 
elected in 1865. 


z 








Christ Church, Sacket’s Harbor, N. Y., Rev. 
J. Winslow, M. A., Pastor. 


Carist Cuurcn, Sacket’s Harbor, is the oldest 
parish of the Episcopal Church in Jefferson 
county, having been legally organized on the 
6th of August, 1821. The first services were 
held in the village schoolhouse. The corner- 
stone of the church was laid May 24th, 1823, by 
the rector, the Rev. Mr. Beardsley, assisted by 
the officers and members of the Royal Arch 
Chapter of Masons, and of Athol Lodge, and 
also by Colonel (afterward General) Brady and 
Staff, of the U. 8. Army, in fulluniform, The 
first service in the church was held on Christ- 
mas day of the same year. The building, how- 
ever, was not fully completed until 1832, and 
was consecrated June 4th, 1833. It is a solid 
stone structure, and cost about $8,000. Its 
massive walls have successfully resisted the as- 
saults of time, and it still promises to stand, as 
it has stood, a witness for Christian truth for 
many generations, Its internal arrangements, 
though somewhat modernized, retain enough 
of its early style to remind the visitor of the 
* olden time.” 

It has been the worshiping place of the 
families of many of the most distinguished 
officers of the United States, both of the 
army and navy, who have from time to fime 
been stationed at this historic post. Mrs. Presi- 
dent Grant was a regular attendant here when 
her now eminent husband was a simple lieuten- 
ant at the Madison barracks, 

The present Rector, the Rev. J. Winslow, 
M. A., was called to the parish in May, 1868, 
and under his wise and vigorous administration 
it ‘is regaining something of the strength and 
enterprise which had been lost in the local de- 
cline of the village itself. Mr. Winslow is a na- 
tive of Jefferson county, N. Y., and by his large 
acquaintance in the county, coupled with great 
natural sagacity, zeal, and perseverance, is emi- 
nently qualified for the missionary work in 
which he has for twelve years been so success- 
fully engaged. The parishes in Carthage, 
Champion, and Gouverneur, were built up and 
organized by him. He has also been largely 
identified with the educational interests of the 
county, both as teaeher and school commis- 
sioner. His nervous sanguine temperament 
inclines him to love active work, and he will 
probably not put off the harness as long as he 
is able to stand firmly on his feet. 








A BALL COSTUME, 


GUSTAVE JANET, a French artist whose grace- 
ful pencil is much in requisition in Paris for all 
elegant publications, ®as started a journal of 
fashion which he calls La Mode Artistique. This 
periodical, which appears twice a month, is 
composed entirely of engravings, and these are, 
in an artistic point of view, so much superior 
to ordinary fashion-plates, that we transfer to 
our paper one of them, representing a lady of 
fashion attired in a rich and tasteful ball dress. 
Our fair readers will permit us to follow the 
example of Monsieur Janet in giving this pic- 
ture without descriptive text, as their own ex- 
perience and study in such matters will. cer- 
tainly enable them to appreciate the interesting 
details of this attractive toilet. 








The Ruffled Shirt Canvass. 


In 1842, Joseph Chapmen (the same who, de- 
spairing of the success of his party, was ‘ad- 
monished to “crow, Chapman, crow !”) and 
Thomas Walpole, a Whig lawyer, who then 
resided in Greenfield, Ind., were opposing candi- 
dates for the State Senate. Walpole had been 
in the Senate, and Chapman in the House of 
Representatives. The Senatorial district was 
composed of the counties of Hancock and 
Madison. The canvass became warm. The 
candidates stumped the district together. Wal- 
pole was neat in his apparel, and wore ruffled 
shirts. Chapman was peculiarly slovenly in 
his appearance. In those days the Democrats 
charged the Whigs with being the ruffied shirt 
gentry. By this they made many votes among 
the yeomanry of the country. Upon this charge 
Chapman rung the changes well against Wal- 
pole as they met upon the stump, from time to 
time, often pointing to the ruffles on his bosom 
as evidence of the truth of the charge. 

They had spent some two weeks in Madison 
county, speaking every day except Sunday. 
All this time Chapman had not changed his 
linen, and it became so much soiled that even 
he could not endure it any longer. He told 
Walpole one evening that he would be under 
the necessity of going home in order to geta 
clean shirt, and could not be with him the next 
day. Walpole objected, and proposed to lend 
him one. Chapman said, “That will not do. 
Your shirts have ruffles on them, and you know 
I am fighting the ‘ruffled shirt gentry.’” Wal- 
pole replied, You can button your double- 
breasted vest over the bosom and hide the 
rufiles.” He consented, and the next morning 
put on one of Walpole’s shirts. That day it 
was Chapman’s turn to speak first. In his 
speech he reiterated the charge of “ruflled 
shirt gentry,” and pointed to the rnuiiles 
protruding from Walpole’s bosom. When he 
closed his speech, Walpole arose, and with 
great indignation referred to the abuse he had 
received from Chapman during the canvass tor 
wearing rufled shirts. Said he, “ Fellow- 
citizens, I do wear ruffled shirts: you see 
them now in my bosom, Iam an honest man, 
I do not try to conceal them. I abhor a hypo- 


crite. What character is so much despised as 
| that of the hypocrite? This dishonest, hypo- 
critical opponent of mine, has been abusing 
|me from day to day for wearing ruffed shirts, 


and I have borne it patiently, refusing to ex- 
pose his hypocrisy. I will expose him now, and 


elected to that position. In 1859 he took his | prove to you that he wears ruffled shirts as well 





as I.” At that moment he caught hold of 
Chapman’s vest, as he sat near him, and tore 
it open, when out popped a handful of ruffles, 
At this the audience raised a tremendous shout, 
Chapman was 80 much surprised and confused 
that he did not dare toget up and confess that 
he had on Walpole’s shirt. The trick gained 
several votes for Walpole. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
POLYTECHNIC ASSOCIATION. 


PENETRATION AND SMASHING EFFECT OF SHOT. 

THE chairman read a description of a recent engage- 
ment between the shore batteries of the Paraguayans 
and the Brazilian ironclad fleet. The heaviest guns 
used upon the batteries were sixty-eight pounders, 
with a range and raking fire of thirty yards. The iron- 
clads suffered considerable damage, many of the shots 
tearing the plating to the water-line and disabling 
machinery, They accomplished the object of their 
visit, but returned in a crippled condition, An Ame- 
rican admiral recently remarked that, “‘ with ironciads 
properly made, and enough of them, he would agree 
to pass any number of forts and land battories.” An 
interesting discussion followed upon the smashing 
effect of different kinds of shot. 

NEW INVENTIONS. 

The model of an automatic machine for receiving 
and delivering of mail matter, express packages, etc., 
on and from railwry trains at full speed, was explained. 
It consists of an oval-shaped copper scoop, set in the 
side of the mail-car, pivoted so as turn freely about 
its axis, A. The mailbags to be received are placed 
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upon the projecting arm of a post; they are caught by 
the projecting scoop, which is closed by the force of 
the blow from the incoming-bag acting at B, thus de- 
positing the bag safely inside the car, while the one to 
be delivered is thrown off by the effect of the same 
blow. It has been tried with success upon one of the 
New York railways, and received the favorable en- 
dorsement of the Polytechnic. 
THE PREVENTION OF SCALE IN STEAM BOILERS. 

Professor Tillman read an extract, stating the su- 
perintendent of one of our largest railways had, for 
three years past, succeeded (although compelled to 
use very hard water) in keeping his locomotive boilers 
free from scale, by introducing, once in about three 
months, twelvé pounds of zinc in pieces half an inch 
square. This appears to gradually clear the boiler, 
and prevents the formation of fresh scale. The zinc 
wholly dissolves in from three to five months. The 
inner surfaces of the plates are then found covered 
with a thin coating of zinc, as are also the ends of the 
screws taken out for examination. Professor Van Der 
Weyde related how Humphrey Davy attempted to ap- 
ply a similar principle to the copper sheathing of ships, 
which wastes rapidly from the action of the oxygen 
in sea water, by placing at intervals over the copper 
small strips of zinc. The experiment was successful; 
one piece as large as a pea was found adequate to pre- 
serve fifty square inches of copper. The great objec- 
tion was, the protected copper bottom rapidly ac 
quired a coating of seaweeds. Jt has been applied 
with, to the protection of iron pans used in 
evaporat “water; also in the case of the zinc 
plates recently taken from the boilers at Hecker’s 
mills in this city. 

POISONOUS DYE-STUFFS. 

The deleterious effect upon the skin, producing irri- 
tation and eruptions, from wearing bright-colored un- 
derclothing, hosiery, etc., was next discussed. Many 
instances were related of persons who had suffered 
for this cause. The much admired Magenta dye is an 
arsenate of roseine, and the coloring matter of red silk 
stockings is coralline, a new dye derived from car- 
bolic acid, 


FARMERS’ CLUB, 
CRAB-APPLE TREES. 


A CORRESPONDENT desires the opinion of the Club 
upon crab-apple trees in general, and the transcend- 
ent variety in particular. In the matter of variety, 
there seemed to be a difference of opinion as to whe- 
ther the above or the large Golden Siberian is the 
best ; but they advise every man to plant one or more, 
as they are always a beautiful and highly ornamental 
tree when in flower or fruit, also very profitabie, 
being in demand, and bringing a high price for pre- 
serving. 

CORN AND COB MEAL. 

This correspondent asks for light upon the subject 
of feeding ground cob with the corn. Will it injure 
the stomach of his horses, and is there any nutriment 
in it? 

Upon this question there is a difference of opinion 
in the Club, one portion scouting the idea of obtaining 
nttriment, and believing it injurious to the stock so 
fed ; another portion cite instances of their own and 
others’ experience, showing it to be beneficial. 

The correspondent must, therefore, determine the 
question for himself by observation and experiment. 


APPLE SCIONS. 


A correspondent sends a packet of apple scions of 
two varieties, the Perry Red Streak and Golden 
Pippin, for d:stribution, They were both originated 
by a late neighbor of his, an amateur fruit culturist. 
They have been known for many years, and have an 
established reputation for excelicnce as table or eat- 
ing apples. The Perry Red Streak is a medium-sized 
apple, improving both in size and flavor, by cultiva- 
tion, of a flattened form and smooth exterior, of a 
bright, reddish color, resulting from an abundant 
supply of vermilion stripes upon a brownish green. 
These red streaks strike through the flesh, which isa 
pure white, nearly to the seed-case. The flesh is of a 
delicious, spicy sub-acid flavor, small seed, thin-skin- 


ned, short stem, deep-seated, 
The Golden Pippin is sometimes similar to the Red 
Streak, but inferior to it, being above medium size, of 


rich, light-yellow color, thin and delicate skin, crisp 
flesh, mild sub-acid taste. 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 
From @ paper read before the Club upon this sub- 
ject, we extract the following : 
“ Before the blossoms of the alsike clover have ap- 


peared, the stalks and leaves resemble the common 
red clover. But after the clover is in bloom, the heads 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Natura politeness—The boughs of trees. 
Tue spirit of the press—New cider. 
Srock-sosprnc—Mending an old cravat. 
Country shareholders—Plowmen. 


Tse most exclusive circle—The Antarctic 
Circie—no Fifth avenue belle has yet. entered, 


Seer music—The cry of children in bed. 


Wuart are the best letters of recommenda- 
tioll ?—§. c. 


Untrorm devotion—The love of a girl fora 
soldier. 


Uservut line of business for ladies — The 
clothes line. 


‘Tue great financial question—Have you any 
money to lend? 


Cxrcaco reporters now call a dentist a “‘ tusk- 
hoister. 


Way are modern mechanics like clocks? 
Because they are hourly on the strike. 


Ask a woman what is meant by noppiness, 
and she will reply: “A velvet dress, with fourteen 
breadths to the ” 


A 1over’s idea of Heaven—A world of flow- 
ers fenced in with girls. 


A person who was sent to piace for marry- 
ing two wives, excused himself by saying “that 
when he had one she fought him, but when he got 
two, they fought each other.” . 


An old lady being in a store at Waterbury, 
Conn., recently, deliberately sat down and reached 
out her half-frozen feet to the iron safe, remarking 
she “always did like those air-tight stoves.” 


Ben Wave didn’t succeed in the 
Vice-Presidency, but his niece succeeded in getting 
the Vice-President, The thing is therefore the 
family, and Ben ought to be happy. 


A coop sort of a man in Maine was recently 
asked to subscribe for a chandelier for the church, 
“Now,” said he, “what's the use of a chandelier? 
After you get it you can’t get any one to play on it,” 


TeacuEr—‘‘Come here, you young scamp, 
and get a sound spanking.” Scholar—“ You hain’t 
got no right to spank me, and the copy you set says 
so.” Teacher—*“I should like to hear you read that 
copy.” Scholar (reads)—* Let all the ends thou aim- 
est at be thy country’s.” 


A Frenceman, coliciting relief of an Eng- 
lish lady, said gravely to his fair hearer: “ Mada) 

I nevaire beg, but dat I have von vife, vid sev 
small family, dat is growing very large, and nossing 
to make der bread out of but de perspiration of my 
own eyebrows.”’ 


A man lately advertised in a paper he would 
send to any address a handsome package, contai 
one hundred presents. Each package turned out to 
be a paper of pins, 


A TENDER-HEARTED father swearing the peace 
against his three sons, thus concluded: “The 
one@of my children who shows me any real filial affec- 
tion is my youngest son, Ichabod, for he never strikes 
me when I’m down.” 


Krirme Trme,—Mrs. Shoddy: ‘Lor’, Iam 
so dull! What are you doing of, Mary dear?’ 

Miss Mary: ‘‘ Nothing at all. I’m ennuyed to death.” 

Mrs. Shoddy: “ Weil, er TN bell for John. We'll 
have the cook up and scold her—just to kill time.” 


A yvounG lady about to be married, insisted 
on having a certain clergyman to perform the cere- 
mony, saying: “ He always throws so much feeling 
into the thing, and I wouldn’t give a fig to be married 
pw my he could be done in a style of gushing rhap- 

y! 


‘*My dear,” inquired a young wife of her 
husband, on his return from business, “ have you seen 
the beautiful set of walnut furniture which the Smiths 
have bought?” 

“ Ahem ! no, my love, but I have seen the bill, and 
it quite satisfies me.” 


‘*My dear Ellen,” said a young man, “I 
have long wished for this sweet ey, but I 
hardly dare trust myself to speak the deep emotions 
of my heart; but I declare to you, my dear Ellen, that 
llove you most tenderly. Your smiles would shed— 
would shed——"’—“ Never mind the wood-shed,”’ said 
Ellen, “‘ but go on with your pretty talk,” 


Mr. Sueparp, of Everton, Indiana, has lost 
his wife by elopement, and thus he describes the runa- 
way: “She is five feet in height, rather heavy, ha 
very dark hair and eyes, is short, concave nose, di 
skin, alittle black mustache, thick lips, no front teeti 
all the teeth in her head decayed, and not much 
them left except roots, round shoulders, subject to 
phthisic, a scar on her collar-bone, ca’ by a burn, 
one or two scars on her face, and one crooked rib.” 


Dvuntne 8 concert in the Boston Music Hall 
recently, when the organist was exhibiting the full 
power of the instrument,” a lady was enthusiastic- 
ally conversing with her neighbor about her house- 
hold arrangements. She suited the tones of uae 


to those of the organ. The 0 ist made a 
transition from “777” to “ pian —— f uently 
the audience was somewhat am at being in- 


formed by her, in a shout, “ We fried ours in butter (”” 


Some has got up a petition to Congress 
to prohibit the sale of milk by individuals, on the 
grounds that exorbitant prices have been charged, 
and that unwholesome milk has been sold. It is pro- 
posed the Government seize all milch cows, remuner- 
ating the owners thereof, and have the milk sold at 
the post-offices. In large cities the letter-carriers 
could deliver it without much additional tribute, 
Any cream that could be obtained from the milk while 
in the post-office would be the perquisite of the post- 
master. 


Nevapa sets a praiseworthy example of lib- 
erality in legal proceedings, Last fall a prominent 
lawyer of that State had a suit of some importance, 
before Bob Wagstaff, a Justice of the Peace in Scrub 
City, a small mining district in the upper part of the 
cvuntry. After the evidence had been taken, and the 
lawyers had finished their talkee-talkee, the 
for the plaintiff arose and asked the Justice if he 
would not charge the jury. “Oh, no, I guess not,” 
replied his Honor; “1 never charge ’em anything; 
they don’t git much any how, and I'll let ’em have 





all they can make ’ 
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THE ROGERS BRONZE DOOR, ON THE CORRIDOR LEADING INTO THE NEW HALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE CAPITOL. | ing historical subjects. The uppermost panel 


| over each half of the door, containing a centre 

In obedience to _- and natural sentiment | star surrounded with a wreath of aa eens. is 
of national pride, the people of the United | perforated so as to admit light and air. These 
States, through their representatives in Con-| panels act as ventilators. Atthe bottom. of the 
gress, have willed that the doors of their great | war valve, or half of the door, is an allegorical 
House of Legislation should represent, in orna- | representation of“ War.” This picture is eon- 
mental bronze, the history of the discovery and | tained within a circle, above which two grace- 
settlement of the Western World, with the ‘ 
birth of American Independence and the pro- 
gress of Constitutional Liberty. To carry that 
purpose into effect, the sculptors Thomas 
Crawford and Randolph Rogers were commis- | 
sioned to execute the picture bronze doors to 
adorn the National Capitol. Our engravings, 
from photographs by Brady, of Washington, are 
representations of these fine works of art. 

The Crawford bronze door stands in the east 
porticd of the Senate extension of the Capitol, 
one of the most beautiful porticosin the world. 
The bronze portion of the door is fourteen feet 
six inches high, and consists of two valves, 
which, including panels, measure in width 
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REV. J. WINSLOW, SACKET’S HARBOR, N. Y. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY E. H. BOEHME. | 
SEE PAGE 27. 


seven feet six inches. The subjects illustrated | 
are events in our Revolutionary history, and | 
during the early period of our Federal exist- 
ence. 

One valve of the door commemorates War, 
or the armed struggle for freedom ; the other, 
Peace, with the consequent endeavor to estab- | 
lish a pemanent civil government. The pic- 
tures on the panels are alto relievos possessing the 
effect and finish of line engravings, admirable 
in spirited expression and artistic grouping. 

There are four panels on each valve, pictur- 








THE DOORS OF THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C.From Photographs by M. B. Brady. 
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THE CRAWFORD BRONZE DOOR, EAST PORTICO 


ful figures float in air, holding in their hands 
wreaths of laurel entwined together. Stars 
beneath also ornament the panel. At the top 
of the same valve, immediately under the ven- 
tilator, is the first scene in point of time on the 
door. It represents the ‘“ Battle of Bunker 
Hill and Death of Warren.” 

The middle panel of the war valve represents 
the “ Battle of Monmouth and Rebuke of Gene- 
ral Lee.” General Washington and General Lee, 
as given in this panel, are portraits. The 
panel under this illustrates the ‘‘ Battle of York- 
town and Gallantry of Hamilton.” The figure 
of Hamilton, gallantly leading the attack, is a 
portrait. 

In a circular frame, similar to the one in the 
war panel and immediately opposite it, is an 


SENATOR HENRY B. ANTHONY, PRESIDENT PRO TEM. U. &. SENATE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY EZ. AND HB. T. ANTHONY & 0O.—SEE PAGE 27. 


OF THE [SENATE EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL. 


allegorical representation of ‘ Peace.” The 
scene ik quietly beautiful, and in it are included 
figures of Infancy, Maternity, Childhood, Youth, 
and Manhood, grouped about a plow, on which 
is lying a sheaf of wheat. The youth holds a 
book in his hand. Floating forms also hover 
over them, but the angels’ faces seem not so 
sad as those above the war group, and the 


lie alongside without being twisted within each 
other. 

The panel immediately above this contains 
““The Ovation at Trenton,” showing the recep- 
tion of General Washington by the ladies of 
that city, in 1789. In this panel Mr. Crawford 
has given us portraits of himself, his wife and 
three of his children. He hasalso introduced 
in the scene a portrait ot his friend and brother 
artist, Randolph Rogers. The next panel above 
contains a representation of the “‘ Inauguration 
of Washington as first President of the United 
States.” The prominent persons represented 
in this panel are portraits. In the upper panel 
is pictured the “‘ Laying of the Corner Stone of 
the United States Capitol.” 

The commission given Crawford for two 
bronze doors (one for the Senate extension por- 
tico, and the other for that of the House), was 
determined on during the administration of Mr. 
Pierce. At the same time the order was given 
Rogers for his door illustrating the life of Co- 
lumbus. Mr. Rogers completed his models 











CHRIST CHURCH, SACKET’S HARBOR, N. Y., REV. 
J. WINSLOW, RECTOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY E. H. BOEHME.—sEE PAGE 27. 


| first, and they were given to the celebrated 


Munich founder, F. Von Muller, to be cast, as it 
was supposed the work could not be done in 
America. 

Mr. Crawford had proceeded with one of his 
doors—that intended for the Senate extension—- 
only so far as to complete the drawings, and 
form his models in clay, when the fearful 
disease which ended his existence—cancer on 
the brain—arrested further labor, and the work 
was completed in plaster by Mr. William H. 
Rhinehart, formerly of Baltimore, Md., and for 
some time an assistant in the studio of Mr. 


wreaths they hold are of olive leaves, which * 
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CONSTANTINE VOLOUDAKI, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY FROM GREECE TO THE UNITED STATES. 
SEE PAGE 30. 


HOBART PASHA, COMMANDER OF THE TURKISH NAVY.—-SEE PAGE 30. 


Crawford,.at Rome. (Mr. 
Rhinehart has since com- 
pleted models, which are 
now ready for the founder, 
of the second door for 
which Mr. Crawford had 
received a commission. In 
architectural design, it is 
similar to the Crawford 
door, and it would be 
difficult to determine where 
«om it the work of Craw- 
ford ceased and that of 
Rhivehart commenced). 
Mrs. Crawford received 
$6,000 for the models 
made by her husband. 

The Munich founder was 
paid for casting the Rogers 
4oor during the war of the 
rebellion, at a time when 
the premium on gold rose 
to an enormous figure, and 
the loss, of course, was 
sustained by Government. 
Yet, so doubtful was the 
Bavarian burgher of the 
stability and credit of our 
endangered republic, that 
he declined to commence 
work upon the newly-fur- 
nished models for the 
Crawford door, unless a 
sum in gold was deposited 
to his credit in Europe, to 
await the completion of the 
contract. The result was, 
the models were directed 
to be sent to America, 
where they arrived late in 
1863. 

When they were un- 
wacked, they were found 
in se damaged a condition, 
‘because of careless pack- 
ing, that fears at first 
were entertained they 


could not be again perfectly 


Testered. It was at this 
period the Ames foundry 
at Chicopee undertook to 
cast the door, and 80 suc- 
«cessful has been the result, 
‘that another triumph is 
added to the long list of 
what American skill has 
accomplished. The Craw- 
ford door was put in its 
position in the Capitol in 
November, 1868, under the 
supervision of Mr. Mos- 
man, assisted by Mr. A. 0. 
Kenney, both of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. 


THE ROGERS BRONZE DOOR. 


This magnificent door 
opens out of the old hall 
of the House of Represen- 
tatives, upon the corridor 
leading into the new hail. 
It is of entire bronze, and 
weighs 20,000 pounds. Its 
whole height is seventeen 
feet, and its width nine 
leet. Itis believed to be 
the only work of the same 


PARIS FASHIONS—A BALL COSTUME.—SEE PAGE 27. 
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kind thus constructed in 
the world, 

It stands gank back in- 
side of a casing, also of 
bronze, that projects about 
a foot forward from the 
leaves or valves. On this 
casing, each side of the 
door, are four figures at 
the top and bottom, re- 
presenting Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and America. A 
run border, emble- 
matic of conquest and 
navigation, occupies the 
space along the casing be- 
tween them. 

The door has eight pan- 
els, besides the semicir- 
cular one atthe top, In 
each one of these panels 
is a separate picture, The 
story the door tells is ““ The 
History of Columbus and 
the Discovery of America.” 

The lowest panel on the 
left hand side represents 
“Columbus before the 
Council at Salamanca,” 
Then, following upward to 
the top and downward 
again, the successive 
scenes are as follows: 
** Columbus’s Departure for 
the Convent of La Rabida,” 
“His Audience at the 
Court ot Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” * The Starting of 
Columbus for Palos,” * The 
Earliest Encounter of the 
Discoverers with the Na- 
tives,” “The Triumphal 
Entry of Columbus into 
Barcelona,” “ The Admiral 
in Chains,” “‘ The Death of 
Columbus.” 

The transom panel occu- 
pies the semicircular sweep 
over the whole door, and 
represents “The First 
Landing of the Spaniards 
in State at San Salvador.” 

On the sides and be- 
tween the panels are six- 
teen small statues, set in 
niches, of eminent con- 
temporaries of Columbus ; 
and between the panels, at 
top and bottom of the 
valves, are ten small pro- 
jecting heads representing 
historians who have writ- 
ten on the subject of Co: 
Jumbus’s voyages, from his 
own time to the present 
day, ending with Irving 
and Prescott. Above, over 
the transom arch, looks 
down the serene, grand 
head of Colambus, be- 
neeth which the American 
eagle spreads his extended 


wings. 
This whole work was 
designed by Randolph 


Rogers, an American art- 
ist, and modeled by him 
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in 1858. It-was cast in bronze by F. 
Yon Muller, at Munich, and finished by him, 
awaiting the order of Government, in 1861, 








CONSTANTINE VOLOUDAKI. 

ConsTaNTINE VoLoupakI, President of the 
Provisional Government of Crete, has Just been 
elected as Envoy Extraordinary to the United 
States. His father, who was a warrior of 
Sphakia, fell in the struggle of his countrymen 
in 1821, when he died in defending his home 
from the invasion of the Turks, who entered 
the village of Voriva in the night, and 
tered the men. The young wife of Paul Vol- 
oudaki, however, escaped with some other wo- 
men, into the mountains, where, with her infant 
at her bosom, she wandered about in great mis- 
ery for several days. Her sufferings terminated 
in death, and the child was preserved by her 
cousin, who carried it to a village,where her fa- 
ther adopted and brought it up, This child 
was Constantine Volondaki, and his preserver 
is still living, and has helped to succor the pa- 
triotic forces, and Volondaki himself, in the in- 
surrection. An opportunity occurred in 1841 
for the young Cretan to distinguish himself, 
when, by the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, 
the island passed from the Egyptian to the 
Turkish rule. In the insurrection that ensued 
he played a prominent part, and fought on the 
old battleground of Sphakia. At the age of 
twenty-three he married a young girl of the 
province of Apocorana, where he lived until 
three years ago, as a thriving farmer, with 
cattle, olives, and vines on his estate. His prop- 
erty was entirely destroyed by the Turks, and 
his family, consisting of two sons and four 
daughters, are now in refuge at Athens. 

Although Volondaki is scarcely forty-eight 
years of age, he appears much older, the hard- 
ships and fierce contests of his life having left 
their marks on a face and figure peculiarly ma- 
jestic and remarkable. He was a great attrac- 
tion in Paris, no less from the grace of his man- 
ners than from the history of the part he had 
borne in the rebellidn. At the commencement 
of the present struggle he was chosen as Presi- 
dent by the Assembly at Canae, which met for 
the purpose of demanding from the Sultana re- 
formed government; and since that time he 
has been one of the foremost figures in the con- 
flicts that have marked the course of the insur- 
rection. 








Hobart Pasha, Commander of the Turkish 
Navy. 

Tue name of Hobart Pasha occurs so fre- 
quently in the accounts of the present affairs 
between Turkey and Greece, that we publish a 
portrait of the Admiral, whose presence in the 
Ottoman squadron directed against Crete, 
whene he came from his command in the Medi- 
terranean, has done so much to abate the 
hopes of the insurgents, by blockading the 
places whence they received arms and supplies, 

Hobart Pasha is an Englishman, the third 
son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Augustus Charles Hobart was born April 1, 
1822, and very early displayed that energy of 
character and purpose which led him to adopt 
the navy as his profgssion, a career in which he 
rapidly advanced, so that in 1851 he was 
Lieutenant, and afterward became Captain in 
her Majesty’s service. In 1848 he married 
the younger sister of Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
,@ lady well qualified to support him in the ar- 
duous duties he has since undertaken in the 
Ottoman service, which he entered in 1867, 
when he replaced Muschaver Pasha as Vice- 
Admiral. It was Hobart Pasha who, under the 
name of Captain Robert, ran the American 
blockade, during the late rebellion, eighteen 
times. He displays as much sagacity in coun- 
cil as energy in action, so that the Ottoman 
marine relies upon his capacity for the admin- 
istration of its rather difficult affairs, 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Nomser Ten of this attractive Weekly is particu- 
larly rich in its contributions—both sketchy and serial. 
The strange and vividly written story of “ ReTrrsv- 
TION ” increases in intensity. It bids fair to be regarded 
as one of the most dramatic that has been published in 
many years in this country. Everybody who has the 
slightest taste for stirring incident and masterly de-4 
lineations of situation and character should read this 
romance of A Lirz. Erra W. Pierce, a writer who 
has won not a little reputation in the literary world, 
has an admirable story, entitled “A Cry ror HELP,” 
in which the passions of love, humiliation, jealousy, 
ambition, and noble love, are presented in glowing 
colors to the imagination. On the eighth page is a 
stirring sketch, in which the action is exceedingly 
rapid, It is by Jennie Rhodes, and is entitled “Ar 
THE CLIFFS ; OR, PHILIP COURTNEY’s SECOND Love.”’ 
It, of course, is widely different in plot and action 
from Miss Pierce’s, but in description and interest it 
is equal. We regret we are unable to present, in this 
place, the reader with one of the larger and illustrated 
stories from the splendid pages of Tuk New Wor tp, 
but as some slight compensation, we offer them the 
subjoined exciting and cleverly written-up incident, 
as a specimen of a shorter tales in its columns : 


ovERBoA HRD. 


As you stand on the deck of some stout steamer, 
while it plows its way to or from one of the many 
xcursions which constitute almost the only 
amusement left to the few who remain in the capital 
after the festivities and Cantpatete of the winter, you 
will find little in the aspect of the broad, tranquil 
—- © suggest the of the peril I record 








Int the summer of '67, while residing in South W——, 

ae = repent to spend much time, in company 

— ve wife, whose health was delicate and received 

fit from the fresh air from the bay, in 

moking trips in a beautiful littie yacht to the home- 

stead of my wife’s brother, situated on the Maryland 
shore, some miles down the river. 

One fine morning, late in Au , we started on our 
usual trip, and were soun speeding before a pre pitious 
northwest breeze toward our destination. fore the 
2D sennea its page ng we had so would eccomplished 

journey that two hours “ne would have have brought 
to tts end, Bot § at noon to the 





yet, ont ee ee eee ee I 
now obliged Ay SF > the face of it the best I 

cous and, by making short tacks, ¢ to make 
the w: distance by nightfall. The afternoon wore 
slowly on, and grew sultry as it advanced, At length 
we came in it of the little bay, with its platform 
of projecting ber, and the rude steps that led up 
pre meq bank. I was just making my preparations 
tack, when, looking around at the sun, 

fest aloking, I saw that the west was darkening, as a 
cloud, that but a moment since appeared a mere 
2 =3 the northwest, spread rapidly across its ex- 
ve indicatious of an approaching storm. 

a I knew half an hour would bring 

True, the river was four miles 

a a Pee wins tot onda halt from the bay on 
the, other side. But I knew the wind would soon be 
behind ws, oe and hoped to be able to run swiftly in 


before it became so violent as to endanger the vessel. 

Perfectly confident of the correctness of my calcu- 
latio had cy adjusted the jib, ) Pomeaeey 
to my last tack, and was about to resume th 


charge the helm, when a fierce gust from the 
northwest ah the sail, swinging the png around 
with violence, and Shocking me sow, 
into the water. Impelled by the force of mae = 
plunged deeply into the regataing but soon reached th 
surface again, and my breath, and at the 
a -¥ — wie ir eruck out boldly for the yacht. 
Snr dare I could see it driving 
helplessly Re “which had broke in all its 
fury, now swinging to the right, now to the left, as 
the sail caught the wind, and then, without the guid- 
ing hand at helm, flapped heavily, and swung again, 
with a violence that Strained every rope. The im- 
petus given the by the gust that had swept me 
over, hap red it from its course and sent 
it drifting, in the manner I have described, south- 
comeryy. hago the bay to which we were destined. 
; — a —— myself, after my sudden 
plunge, twenty yards of tossing 
tween me and the boat, and the distance increased 
every moment. rately I pi forward, tax- 
ing ¢ tn the vain edbort to reach the boat 
in, On, eagerly glan through the 
darkness = trace the outline of the which every 
moment ows more indistinct, until I began to see the 
of pursuit. Every stroke grew weaker 
than the one before; the gen broke tauntingly 
nally my face, and even hope began to leave me. 
} ye I y a Boy. able to ‘A the yacht 
ie gh the rain th darkness, I turned , for re- 
upon my ay ack, wha le vigor re- 
chilled limbs, struggled forward, I 
knew not show long—it Apres an age—almost blinded 


and half-drowned by the continual wash of the waves 
over my 

Despairing and unable to make another 
effort, I was a@ brief prayer and making 


what I felt must be Sy tees stroke, when my head 
struck with violence some hard substance, 
Though I instinctively grasped the 
object, and ck to it for support. I found it to bea 
small rd not large enough to afford me a resting- 
fy he ut, thank God, of sufficient size to prevent 

into the watery waste around and 
my me. 


As I clung to it, revived somewhat by returning 
hope and a cessation of my exhausting strife with the 
elements, I began to look about me for the means of 
escape from my peril. 

It was useless to call, for my feeble voice would be 
drowned in the tumult of the gale; besides, no vessel 
was in sight before the storm began. I knew by the 
situation of the buoy that I was three-quarters of a 
mile from shore, and to attempt-to reach it in my ex- 
hausted state would be sure destruction, for the storm 
raged more flercely every moment. For a long hour I 
clung to that piece of wood, with every flash of light- 
ae Snes need upon the water for some 

ntil, and cramped by my present 
invction, an and weakened by former exertion, | began 


Wearily did the time wear on, and as cheerless as 
the storm my heart. I felt my fingers relax from 
their hold, and my arms grow numb, when, castin 


a last ess glance out upon the river, I thought 

saw an in motion. I looked again. Askiffwas 
shoot ugh the darkness, dancing over the crests 
of the waves, but, oh! despair! it was 


crossing before me, and p’ ng again into the night ! 
With an effort caberuanan’t regain the buoy — 
send forth a shout such as none but a es pe 
can give, and then, overcome with anxiety and fear, 
I fall back helpless into the waves, and know no more 
—= I pag) to — 7 wenpet and 
undergoing a course 0 a ing and chafing 
at the cozy fireside of my kind brother-in-law, while 
rhe tale ony by: a picture of anxious love, 
m told. Ensconced in the cabin of 
vahe had’ no intimation of my mishap, until 
alarmed the wild swinging and flapping of the 
sail. ng, and receiving no answer, the truth 
flashed upon her. Her oy on dl = A run out 
upon the deck, to see if re, indeed, 
well-founded, ‘This she found impossible, ‘- ‘the fear- 
ful swaying of the boat endangered her so that she 
could only cling in terror to the side, expecting every 
—— to feel the rush of the waters coming in upon 


“White in this position, she began to realize the 
greater danger of being dashed to pieces —_—-* sory 
shore, for which she knew the boat was driving, an 
een Oy her cou ey to the stern, | 

still clutching at all av able su ports, with her left 
hand secured herself, ond with the right seized the 
— uy Fighting the vessel by an effort which, under 
ee could never have accom- 


plished. 

As she agpecetnes the shore, appalled at the ter- 
rific speed with which the yacht was sailing, and the 
certainty of its destruction, she released the elm, and 
the sail once more swung at the mercy of the winds, 
The immediate danger destruction was, however, 
avoided, and the yacht drifted ashore with a shock 
that drove it high and dry upon the beach, and 
crushed in the bow. 

My dear brave wife soon found herself in the arms 
of her brother, whose anxiety for our safety had led 
him to go down to the wharf for us. 

Learning, with distress, of my danger, he ordered 
her, despite her remonstrances, to the shelter of the 
house, which was not far from the river bank, and 
jumping into the little skiff that lay drawn up on the 
shore, went Out into the darkness and storm, and 
heard my shouts just in time to save me from a cold 
grave beneath the waters. 


[The subscription price to Tok NEw WORLD is $3 
per annum. Copies, when not obtainable at the 
newsdealers’, can be had at the office of FRank LEs- 
LIE, 537 Pearl street, New York}. 








For the Delicate Skin of Ladies and 
Children. 


COLGATE & ©C0.’S eeemane WEGETABLE 
SOAP is recommended by consumers and dealers. 
Sold by Druggists and ers in Fancy Goods. 


The lansgham Exotel, 
LONDON. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
(Formerly of New York), 








700-707 MANAGER. 
Velocipede Galop—Illustrated - - &)cents. 
Telegram—New Waltz. Strauss - “0 
Kitty McGee, 35 cents. Haunting Thoughts 0 - 
You'll Sometimes Think of Me - 30 = 


On the Beach at Long Brauch - . 


20 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15 cents each. Music 


1,125 Broadway, %. ¥. 


spray intervened be- 


PAIN PAINT WILL STOP PAIN 


HEN DOCTORS FAIL. Wolcott's 
PAIN Parnt Will do it ; and if you have Catarrh, 
recollect that Woicott’s ANNIHILATOR, pint bottles $1, 
will eradicate this ting disease, root and branch. 
Six pints sent, free of express charges, for $5, or - 
pint of Wolcott’s PAIN Parnt. Address Dr. WOLCO 
170 Chatham square, N. Y. Small bottles sold at ‘ail 
drug stores. 





“ EVERYBODY” 


Should write at once and ascertain what we want of 

20,000 male and female agents. You can make money 

by getting our immense ‘“‘ Exch - Sree to 

Su moes. EASTMAN & KEN DALL, awiey St., 
ton. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


For a Club of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures 3 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One tria! will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and 
the quality of our unequaled by any other 
house in our line of business. 


8. ©, THOMPSON & CO., 
704-7 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


$3,000$ fAz8? 


IANO Co., . ¥. 
66 HoNte 3 AND TRAPPING.”—AN 
old Trapper writes : “I have already, by the 
mse of your book, ca 
than I usually caught 
man, boy, hunter and 
already sold of the H R’S GUIDE, Revised 
Enla . New Secrets added. The Sixteenth par 
— of 5,000 copies NOW READY. Twenty New Tan- 
Secrets added (3 coat $5 each). The Hunter's 
ou and Trapper’s Companion tells how to hunt 
and trap ALL animals from a mink to a bear ; to make 
traps, boats, etc. How to tan and dress all hides, etc., 
etc. ; to color furs and skins. New Secrets just added. 
The secret recipes in this book would cost $30 any- 
where else. Tells how to hunt, fish ; has hunting nar- 
ratives, etc. A NEW BOOK, well printed and bound, 
64 pp. Price (not $1), but only 25 cents ; 6 for $1. 
Mailed free. Sold by all dealers. All wholesale news- 
dealers sell it. Send sor A Worth $10 to any far- 
mer, hunter, or boy. Only a “quarter.” Address 
HU NT ER & 00., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SC ROF ULA 
SPECIALTY.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
InvisiMle Organic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10 cents for Treatise on Deatness, Catarrh, and 
— a, Dr. T. H, STILWELL, 198 Bleecker at., N. Y. 
700-703 








Address U. 8. 
704-55 





ht more game in one month 
the whole season.” Every 
should have it. : nee 





j YATT’S GREAT CURE for Consumption 

and InrrtaTorY DworDERs; stops expectoration, 
gives appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses the sys- 
tem, restores the patient, or no charge. Sample by 
mail free. Address SAYRE & CO., Broadway and Ful- 
ton street, New York. 700-703 


——. 


FRANK LESLIE’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 


Pupils CONTAINS Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools, Portraits of the Schools, 
Pupils Pupils 
of our SMARTEST of our 
Schools, Schools, 
Pupils BOYS IN OUR Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Schools, 
Pupils Pupils 
of our Bchools, of our 
Schools, Schools, 
Pupils AND Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools, A Continued Story, Schools, 
Unlucky . - Unlucky 
b. “UNLUCKY BOB,” Bob, 
Unlucky Unlucky 
b. THE VERY BEST THAT HAS Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
appeared in any Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
b. PAPER FOR THE YOUNG. e 
Unlucky Unlucky 
b. READ 
Unlucky “s Unlucky 
\. UNLUCKY BOB” Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
b. AND Bob. 
Uniucky Unlucky 
b. Fight your way to the Head - Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
of your School. Bob. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


O REMOVE MOTH’ PATOHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY'S 
MOTH AND ae LoTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
= oo = is reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 








OR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 

on the Face, use bya COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, - — 
street, New York. Bo every where. 


ERB RBRREREE SE) 


To by WORKING CLASS :—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and giris earn nearly as much 
as men. "Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their. whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 

make the following unparalleled offer: To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 52 ee for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, M 

704-11 








TCHING SORES, 
BURNING ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
Scurvy, Eruptions of the Scalp, Eyelids, ete. 


Camp Itch. RELIEVED AT ONCE | Salt Rheum, 
Prairie Itch, and permanently cured | Tetter. 
School Itch. 


y ae 
Barber's Itch. | NORTON’S OINTMENT | Scald Head. 

It penetrates to the very seat of the disease, and 
cures from the flesh beneath to the skin on the sur- 
face. Price 50 cents. Office, 11 Ann street. Sold by 
ote = WELLS & CO., 192 Fulton street, and by Drug- 





Inspiration, Psychomancy, or Soul 
Charming. 


A wonderful book; it shows how either sex can 
inspire or tascinate with love any one they wish, in- 
stantly. (All possess this power.) It teaches how any 
—— m With common sense can get rich. Alchemy, 

iliant Chemical Discoveries, Dr. Dee’s and Allen’s 
Caballa, Magical Confections, Bindings, Sorceries, In- 
cantations Against Beasts, Serpents, Fire, or Water, 
Hippocritus and Democritus on Demonology, Natnral 
and i Celesti al Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Marriage 
Guide, a rich French Novil, and a thousand other won- 
ders. This book is the only one of the kind in the 
English language. Half a million copies already sold. 
Sent by maii for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & CO., 
Publishers, South Seventh street, Philaceiphia. tf 





= CEN''S.—Now is the time to subseribe 

to “MAPLE LEAVES,” the best, the most popu- 

on, and the cheapest monthly published. Each num- 

ber contains matter of interest and importance to 

everybody. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the 

ey of 1869, Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp 

Newton 0, A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
or’ 





Pet! Pet! Pet! P Pet! Pet! Pet! Pet! 
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TWICE CURSED! TWICE CURSED! 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are 
found the only remedies able to subdue the dangerous 
symptoms of that fatal disease now so prevalent 
under the name of sore throat. The Ointment used 
externally, and pills internally, are a certain cure, 


G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
¥ other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 

tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








Ho” PTY DUMPTY ;a Wonderful Book ; 

eight Mysterious Changes; postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 30 cents. A, W. FRAUENTHAL 
& CO., 16 Beekman street, New York. 





YIMPLES removed and Skin rendered 
smooth and white by external application. For- 
warded on receipt of 60 cents. 
J. M. RICHARDSON, 65 Liberty street, N. Y. 





BUAck WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc. ; holds Books 
and Fancy Articles, Sent’ by express ‘on receipt of 
—_ $2. _ w. Cc. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N, Y. 
22e0 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


How many a mother has become childless through 
that awful complaint, Croup. 

This bereavement might never have occurred if she 
had been provided with a bottle of Dr. Tobias’s VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT. It is warranted to cure every 
case, When used according to the directions. 

It is, also, a standard remedy for Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Headches, Coughs,Colds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, 
and all pains in any part of the body. This remedy 
bas been established for over 21 years, and has never 
failed giving satisfaction in a tance, 

60 cents and $1 per bottle. Depot, fo Park Place, New 
York. Sold by the Storekeepers 





and ts 
throughout the United States, Ask for mes, 


Venetian Liniment, and take no other. 





INAUGURATION NUMBER OUT—THE 
NEW NUMBER OF FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. The large Cartoons 
are, The Cloud at Sea; or, Britannia’s 
Terror ; The Darkey Cabinet; or, Mrs. 
Grant’s Whitewashing ; The Cuban Elope- 
ment ; The Social Evil ; The True History 
of America ; Our Artist on the Prairies, 
ete., ete. ; The National Academy ; and 
numerous comic illustrations by Newman, 
Bellew, Jump, Sangtie, Rosenberg, Fiske, 
Day, Davenport, and the most famous 
artists of the Old and New Worlds. Be- 
sides sixteen pages of comic reading mat 
ter by the first writers of the time. For 
sale by all newsboys. 


rans Ts Oo =a lhl 
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FRANK LFSLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


31 








O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 
and interesting inquiry; Instructions in hunting 
and trappiag, illustrated; Near-sightedness, cause and 
‘eure; Choice of business; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ing, and surprising tricks, illustrated; Magnets and 
magnetism; ‘‘ Swiss honey;” Startling trick of (appar- 
ently) changing a man into a govt or other animal; Nut 
culture; Tricks of showmen; Rich men of the world, 
and how they gained their wca th; Exposures of hum- 
2, quacks, and swindles, by the author of ‘‘ Rogues 
— Rogueries ;’’ Trade secrets and money-making man- 
ufactures; Hints for the household; Family recipes; 
Games, puzzles, magic, and amusements for the young ; 
and choice miscel any for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter, 
attractive illustrations, etc., each month for Oniy 
Fitty Cents a Year, 

g@ This is no advertising sheet, trashy catchpenny, 
or “ ax-grinder "’—our aim is to give a first-rate, care- 
fully edited, and well-printed and illustrated paper, at 
a very reasonable price. The scarcely perceptible pro- 
fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circulation. 

aa Now is the time to subscrib>. Specimens 7c. by 
mail, or 5c. of newsdealers, none free. Try it a year— 
it will pay you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
street, Kew ork. 

aa” Dealers supplied by the News Companies and 
all Wholesalers. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cuve. Written by one who cured 

himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brookiyn, N. Y. tf 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 





MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars ad- 
dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


702-5 
$2 5 A DAY. Agents wanted. Busi- 
ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
00., Biddeford, Me. 702-14 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
w : nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


THISKY FOR TEN CENTS A GAL- 
LON. Instructions mailed for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress B, C. WEST & CO., Port Deposit, Maryland. 
703-6 


















The Tanite Emery Wheel Cuts fast, does not 
giaze, gum, heat orsmell, andischeap. For Circulars, 
address THE TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Pa. 703-6 











WATCH FREE.—Given gratis to every 

live man who will act as agent in a new, light and 
honorable business paying $30 per day sure. No gift 
enterprise. No humbug. No money wanted in ad- 
vance. Address R. Monroe Kennedy & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 703-6 





VINS’S PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS. 

Every lady should have them. For sale at Variety 

Stores. Made only by E. IVINS, 1,301 Marshall St., 
Philadelphia. 703-6 





HAT “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
Still Waves. See the April Number, just out—40 
Long Columns, overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, 
and Real Common Sense. Eight Large Pages, filled 
to the brim with Comic Pictures, Poetry, Puzzles, 
Sketches, and other Valuable Matter. See the New 
Swindles Fully Exposed. It will save you many a 
dollar. A sure cure for the “blues” is the “STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER.” A large 40 column paper 
(Ledger size), and costs only 75 cents for a whole year ; 
and we send, free gratis, mounted on a roller and 
tpaid, the Elegant Parlor Engraving (usual price, 

2), entitled “ Past and Future.”” Remember, for only 
75 cents you can get this Splendid Engraving, size, 
11-2 by two ret, and the paper a whole year. 1,000 
new subscribers every week. It’s no humbug, no 
new thing—established in 1863. This is its seventh 
. It already the largest circulation in New 
and, out of Boston. Only think, the Elegant En- 
ving and paper a whole year for only 75 cents. 
tnd here’s another offer. If you fear it’s a “sell,” 
read this: To every one subscribing who is not per- 
ly satisfied, WE REFUND HIS MONEY. Now is the 
time—75 cents for a whole year. Buy it at any news- 
man’s. Specimens mailed for only 6 cents. Send your 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 





APEX ; 


a« 
SEWING, 
M A C.RMaArNCE 
The Embodiment of Practical Utility and 
Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 


Amost wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty. 
Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 





Tapidit ° 
'Btiiches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.’’— 
New York Tribune, 

“ For the Dressmaker it is invalnable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey’s Ladies’ 


“It uses @ common needie, sews very rapidly, and 
is so easily understood that a child can use it.”—New 
Tore indepen 

as a flower.”—Leslie’s Gazette af 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this 4 Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to an 
part of the country per Express, ked in a box wit 

instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C.0.D. 
ts wanted everywhere. Circular containing 
ral Inducements sent free. 


Address all orders to APEX SEWING MACHINE CO., 
704-7 208 Broadway, New York. 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to farnish and erect Iron Fronts 





for Dwelli to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, eq y handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 5 77 and 83 Liberty Street. , 


HE HOUSEHOLD FRIEND tells how 

to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, and hundreds of 
other articles in y demand. Easily made, and sold 
at large —— Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by 
‘)}. LEPBORNB, 102 Nassau street, New York, 





LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUVUTHONRITTY. 


8. C. THOMPSON & C0.’S 
GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
Fancy Goods, Albums, Bibles, Silwer- 
Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather and 
German Goods of every de- 
scription, etc., ete. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be eae ere know what you are to 
ve. 


The most and economical] method of doing 

usinerss in the country. 

The Goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for , printing, etc. It is then 
at the option of ho! whether they will send one 
dollar for the article of not. 

By PaTronizine Tors SALE you have a chance to 
cotenee To goods, should the article mentioned on 
the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Articie sold for ONE DOL- 
LAR can be exchanged for Silver. 
Plated, Five-Bottled Revolving 
Caster, or your Choice of a 
large a of other Ar- 
ticles upon Exchange list, 
comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 

double the amount, 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 

Was nse de commission to Agents— 

For a Club of Thirty, and $3, 
One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Ladies’ 
Fancy Square Wool shawl, Lancast uilt, A deon, 
set of steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin ani Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Cloth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards Delaiue, 
1 dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, etc. 

For a Club of Sixty, and $6, 
One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double 
width WaterproofCloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, 
Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved 
Silver-Plated six-bottled Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory- 
Handled Knives, with Silver-Plated Forks, Pair of All- 
Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 30 yards Print 
or @ Marseilles Quilt, Double Eight-Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 334 yards Doeskin for Suit, etc. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair of Splendid Rose 
Blankets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards 
Hemp Cospeling, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid 
Alpaca Drees Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, 
Single-Barrel Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair Fine 
Damask Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins 
to match, Worcester’s Ilustrated Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, 1,800 pages, etc. 

B®” For additional list of commiseions see circular. 
ComMissions FoR LARGER CLUBs IN PROPORTION. 





Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 


Take Particular Notice of This: 


aa Be SURE and Send Money in ALL 
CASES by REGISTERED LETTER, 
which can be sent from any Post Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to insure its safety, 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 


700-3 Boston, Mass. 


Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifis to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 

10 “ “6,000 | 200 tty “100 





’ 


20 oe « 1,000 “ ss 5 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
7é = Mel = to 1 
350 Sewing Machines . - “ 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - - - “ 75to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cts. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts, a sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to | address by express or return mail. 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks, Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
REFERENCES.-We select the ——o many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8S. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John D. 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success,”— Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “* We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. ¥. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 

HARPER, WILSON & Co., 
703-6 173 Broadway, N. Y. 





UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 

A first-class Boarding School for both sexes, 

Term opens April 5,1869. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A.M.,Prin. 
703-6 









Superbly Enamelled Snow White, $1, by mail orexpress, 
JOHN FPOGGAN & CO., 78 Nassau &t., N. Y. 
700-703 


$3 WONDER. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, and dur- 
able. Makes the Ejastic chain stitch, and adapted for 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. An 
elegant Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order 
on receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 700-703 





a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
$id free, Address A, J. FULLAM, cages, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 








TEAS BY T 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80¢., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED (Green and Diack), 70c., 80c., doce best $1 per 


und, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound, 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


p pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 pound, 

UNCOLO JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 


d. 
auNPowDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
Jast and Dinner Caffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c, per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction. ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c, per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per pound. . 
CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 

I remain, yours, etc., 
JOHN W. HAWKINS. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


HE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


AT CARGO PRICHS. 





10 lbs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $1 00 $10 00 
5 Imperial - * at 125 625 
3 Young Hyson - A.L.Cummingsat 125 876 
2 Imperial - Elias Stephens,at 125 2650 
4 Coffee - - J.L.Chapman,at 40 150 
2 Gunpowder - O.A.Wattrous,at 150 3800 
4 Imperial - F. Taylor, at 125 600 
3 Young Hyson ~- J. Hopkins; at 125 600 
5 Coffee - - wei at 2 150 
6 Gunpowder - John Stephens,at 150 900 
4 Young Hyson - W.H. Doraty,at 125 600 
1 “ - H. Malone, at 12% 125 
2 sa - N. Newcomb, at 125 260 
4 5 - N.Campbell, at 125 600 
8 Gunpowder - Judge Miller, at 150 450 
4 Gunpowder - A. Gale, at 150 600 
2 Imperial - Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 

$74 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
thelr orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimen package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 
goods we sell to give entire satis- 
If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of vangse and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduco 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express cha’ ), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advert and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as a 
pears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & 838 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


HUNTING 


$15. 





hess, style of finish, general appearan 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our su 
having recently been imitated, and 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public a 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for those 


us can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture, 
recentl 
durability, and to protect the public from imposition here- 
after, have nam 
notice that any one making use of this name will be prose- 
cuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distin 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
watch, all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ce, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 

rior Oroide Watches 
orthless watches sol 
inst them, 


directly from 
ehave 
greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 


concerns, and only those pure! 


it “ COLLINS METAL,” and we give 


ed from it by the best judges; 
All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


$200, Chains ef every style, from $2 to $6. 


[4 
Jewelry of the Collins Metal ; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require poss! 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 

rices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 

ollins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are req 
in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States, to be paid for when taken from the express 
office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly 
Customers in the city will remember that our only office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


a commission), as we cannot ibly manufacture the 


uested not to send money 


the name, town, county, and State, 


Cc. E. COLLINS & co. 





GENUINE OROIDE 





TRADE-MARK, COYRIGHTED. 


them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch w: 
Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. M 


$5, $6, $7, and $10. 


on delivery, except orders from California, 
with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pa 
agencies now ready. Energetic men realize from 





Clubs for Six Watches will — an — \ gg) pads they +4 
, tc., when uested, on receipt of express charges both ways. © , 
bay Y- a ‘ar Western Territories, and Texas, which must be accompanied 


all charges. 
ree to Five Thousand Dollars yearly. 


Postal Order, a full assortment of Watches anc Chains forwarded to any address, 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 78 NASSAU STREBT, New Yerk. 


GOLD WATCH CO., 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (15 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches, 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $15; Patent 
Levers, $20 ; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent 
Levers, $20; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elaborately 
engraved. Ratlroad Conductors, Engineers, Erpress- 
men—the most exacting of our customers—have thor- 
oughly demonstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, 
and ut of our celebrated watches, and pronounce 
by special certificate from the Oroide Gola 

ificent Oroide Gold Chains, 
_xpress Co.’s will exhibit the 


AGENTS WANTED.—Unblocated territorial 
On receipt of $100 
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[eee | 
BISHOP & REIN, 
Teowelers, 

Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
696-7210 








WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frames, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for Sia Years. 

Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class 
yo aor hed Snstelinpente received for 
its at oo > bargains. 


ge AE AA. 1 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS. 
0700-702 


| 





NASBY’S PAPER. 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


LARGE QUARTO SHEET, CON- 

ba fifty-six columns filled with News from 

all pre of the World, Choice original and selected 
Poetry, Wit and Humor, a Commer- 

ent, a Children’s 


“ Rev. ee oa iy P. M., a Si 
of cuitiont os p payor g- withal, 
menisy have re LoS " 
literature e letters are written 


er published. These 
for ths BiaSe, and will be continued regu. 
tanly in ite columns. 


ts 
A New Story by Petroleum V. Nasby will 
shortly be commenced in the BLapg. 


TERMS.—Singie $2 ear; Clubs, of 
five, = 75 each; Clubs of son aan over, $1.50 
each, and an extra copy to every person getting up a 


PAY! PAY! PAY !—We in cash 
all who assist us in extending the S obediiion of the 


AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at 
every Post-office in the United States. Send for our 
Special Cireular to Agents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address. 
Send for a copy, and at the same time give us the ad- 
dress of a dozen or so of your at as many 
different to whom we will send copies 
Sree and postage Address 


MILLER, LOCKE & 00., 


0704+605-61 Toledo, Ohio. 


‘The Dollar Sun. 
Charles A. Dana’s Paper. 
Seco, sectes, sal eet satelite of 3 
‘7 Szumi-WEeExt’ won Pires ed 
AILY, ee . 
and Pull supaiia af Moctom, Ageiosdeare, 
ond Dessay aud Buell Gapmene’ Cede and @ com- 
re Cs ie Dees sacabes, A 


rye vith pe qocmiom Mot. list. I, ENGLAND = 
fora (Lig , 
lisher, New York. 701-7040 


PATENT AGENCY. 


UNN & CO. for more than twenty-three years have 
been the leading Solicitors of American and Ea- 








pages, 
to Inventors, sent free. 701-7050 


Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 
et ae oe —asnem % Plate aia, 
and warran satisfy the most exacting de- 
mand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 
In this country the manufacture of this 
fine style of Watch is not even attempted 
except at Waltham. 


For sale by leading jewelers. 





701-7050 





PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


63,000, nowinuse. 


'BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL.) 








This is no Humbug! 


B wi oo SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
height, color of eyes and hair, you will 

senstya, by’ 2 pang mail, a correct picture of your 

future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
Addreas W. FOX, P, O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 














» M, ¥. 694-7050 
PRY your Lack in I 1 Lotteries. : For 

es . H. 7. 
ASE eS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
ae ee Canes 00 Se. 

press Company on ee corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; Broadway, N. Y. 





me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 








WZ 





























Canrnet Maxern—‘‘ 


GETTING IN THE CABINET. 
{The Mistress of the Honse (Sumner) Master of the Situation. } 
Misrress—‘‘ Let me examine it.” 
B. F. ey mage? ¢ 5 op me is putin. If not, don't admit it.” 
es you can't keep me on the stoop all day.” 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES 
IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hun Watches - - $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Carat Cases - $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size - - $70 


Watch warranted by special 


Boery certificate from 
the American Watch Compa: We will send these 


Watches by Express to any pla with bill to collect 
on delivery, and give the purchaser the to 
Snee See samage ant enstnineins Week pay- 
ing, and atch that does not 5 
map So exthanged, or the money 

Every one is requested to write for our Descriptive 
Price List, which explains the different with 
prices of each. 


Please state that you saw this in Frank Zeslie’s 
TQustrated Newspa; Address in full 
HOW. & 00., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


0697-709 

IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 

Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of Apri 11, 1868. 
“The color of this metal 





” etc., etc. 
will be ard ‘expres 
sent any e 
office, eee permission of ex- 
Poe upon pay- 
f} ment of 1 fre 


7 Description “of goods and 
metal sent free upon ee. An inspection of 








my goods 
Iv A HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN 
Nassau — New York. 
Por sale by all empoctabie 0 


WARREN WARD & C0., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby. 


Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest s yee of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS, ete., etc. Suitable for city and Coun- 
residences. 

ratte WARRANTED AS ‘REPRESENTED. 
01- 





NO MORE TOOTHED WHEELS!!! 


Use only Kerosene Burners with Patent Wick Raiser 
and Adjuster. Adapted to the prevailing style of 
chimney, and will fit all lamps. 

Send for circular. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Fr. BR. DOMINICE, 


o 393 Hudson street, New York. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ss. NWN. BROWN 
Da aa Ohio. 
for lignt Ourriage an Site os Spies end tnes 
for light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. — 








& OO., 


OLD! GOLD !! . My Golien Compound 
will force the Beard to the Smoothest 
Face, or Hair on the Baldest Head, thick and heavy, in 
Sent cone ay, i. ove oo paid for to cunts 0 peclag, ox 
or 

three for $1. Address, M. ‘A. TAGGI 











oe iano eral 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money an 


1€00, Fee to search 


GUN & O0., Jota, Pee search for any name, 
land. 





PER CENT. COUPON BONDS of the 





ers restore the natural form. Depot, 907 Broad- 
Wag. end 10 conte for treatiee. Agents wanted. 


Crry OF LANSING, the capital of Michigan. 


| For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 702-5 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., 


P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 
receive their Teas by the and rs them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 


aay Clubs supplied. Bee page SI of this paper f for 
fuli particulars. 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
PIANO SS. 


Warerooms and 
street. Received the Fins First 
New York, 1868. 





Rimmels Pertumes. 
THLANG-IHLANG. 
RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 
\ cures novguer. 
INDIAN BOUQUET. 
ES8, BOUQUET. 
ete,, ete, 
PARIS AND LONDON. Sold by all Druggists. 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
apectes Representatives, 38 Vesey street, New York. 


WEED SEWING MACHINES, 








Manufactured at , Conn. . Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York ; 349 ashington in. street, Boston, and 
elsewhere. Reputation as Best,’ ’ established. 


tfo 








VELOCIPEDES. 
WoOoD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE @GARRIAGES, 


are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


of their own manufacture, which for Gurabailty § and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. 


CANVASSING AGENTS: WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF pots BE 
in O01 Colors ree ataan dhanent ove events in the life 
- THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER. 

2 rere ANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 


Y MEXICO. 
GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
PARM IN ILLINOIS. 
The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 
Send 30 0 coats and Fou Wil got a specimen by mail, 
postpaid. 
A. TLeslie, 
714 ORNTRE STREET, N. Y. 





P. O. Box 4,121, 





, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
Premium in the State of 
o 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
OPERA GLASSES, 
PARASOLS, FANS, 
LEATHER GOODS, 
FAIENCE, PALISSY, 


AND EVERY VARIETY IN 





iC. O.D. Genuine Waltham Watches. ©:0.D. 


We ask the ‘attention of the public to o low _— 
at which we are these ¥  .. 
They are in Coin Silver Hun’ ~-Cases, an Bo two 
ounces each, and for beauty o aes and thorough 
workmanship cannot be excelled 
| Wm. Ellery Jeweled Lever Hunting Watch - - $18 
| Do, tire Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunting 


Watch 
| P. 8, Bartlett Extra Jeweled Chronometer Balance 
gd ae - 
& Co., Extra Full Jeweled Chrono- 
ce Fun Watch - - 39 
e The 8a ~4 movements in t ounce case, $2 addi- 
on: 
The same movements in four ounce case, $4 50 ad- 
| ditional, 
hose desiring gold watches will receive full 
ticulars by _ u application. xt 
sent by Express 








Chapman & Co., 
we 47 Liberty street, New York. 


HITCHCOCK’s 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 








Printed on heavy musio-paper, 4 pages, colored 
titles. Music and Words. ed for 6 cents each, or 
the whole 40 for $2. 

NOW READY. 


No, 40. Belles of 5 Soantwes. 


39. 
“* 38. Power of of Lowe (Instrumental). 
“ 37. Susan’s yy 
“ + to Press that Cheek. 
os The Rosy Wreath. 
“ rr The Life-Boat. 
bad = The ok ke of the World. (Sacred). 


“ a. — Taple Sebotiteshe. 
ina mpl Scbiotiche. 


act 
8 
uu 
: 


ero Comes. 


FEHR 
Es 
anes 
fel 


geese 
ia 
AD 
i 


PPESaPSSERBESRSRS 
Egees 
= 


eine oven et Soma het, and periodi- 
cal stores, or by enclosing Sop, 5 cents to the 
ublisher. Other choice se ns will ra ‘ollow. 
mts wanted. BENJ. W. HITCH , Publisher, 

gx ps St., New York (under St, Nicholas Hotel). 








First-class and fully licensed. Ag Wawra. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M.°Co., , Mass. 
699-7110 








“GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG HOUSE.” 


From the Picture, in Oil Colors, to accom- 
pany No. 706 of Franx Lxstam’s ILivsrra- 
TED NEwsPaPER. 


ISSUED MARCH 3lsr. 
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